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Editorial 
The Good Teacher 


HE STUDENT goes to college to learn something he didn’t already 
know; to gain some power he didn’t already have; to add to himself 
some prestige not yet reached. There are some other reasons, but 

they are relatively trivial; or at the best incidental. 

The college proceeds with such system as it can devise to add these 
advantages to its students. And the results are according to those who 
teach its lessons. No college can lift itself above the level of its teachers. 
Nor is there much likelihood that it will fail below it. 


It is the good teacher who helps the student to discover new capacities 
in himself and vitalities in the world about him. It is the good teacher 
who helps the student escape the poverty of the commonplace, and search 
for the riches hidden deep in his own personality. It is the good teacher 
who plays his role long after his scene has ended, his curtain fallen. J. 
H. Clagett and Charles McMurry have been dead a long time and yet 


their voices still lift in the inner hearing of this writer. They were good 
teachers. 


There has never been an ample supply of good teachers, good in the 
full faith of the word. But there are always a few whose voices are 
fluent and tender and shaped by wisdom, and whose patient eyes look 
with understanding upon the farther horizons. There are average 
teachers a-plenty. And there are a few poor ones available for those 


students who are unconcerned enough to find them acceptable. The tui- - 
tion and the credit are the same. 


But if one may paraphrase the Scriptures into a parable: The lessons 
of the good teacher are in the student a well of everlasting water spring- 
ing up into a more abundant life. 
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CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


O STATE SETS its mark more firmly on its native sons than does Ver- 
mont. Mannerisms, tricks of speech, dry humor, and practical out- 
look on life—altogether these seldom fail to betray the Vermonter in 
Europe, at the Antipodes, or anywhere else. John Dewey was, first and 
foremost, a native of the Green Mountain State, born and reared at Bur- 
lington on the shore of Lake Champlain, and his recent death in his 
ninety-third year has removed from the American educational scene its 
most noted and most controversial figure. 

1859 can be called the annus mirabilis of modern education, for in 
that year two philosophers of first rank were born, both of whom were 
destined to have a profound influence on the intellectual life of their 
time, Henri Bergson in France and John Dewey in America. In addi- 
tion, that was the year in which Herbert Spencer published his What 
Knowledge Is of Most Worth? and Charles Darwin his Origin of Species. 
These two books—particularly the second—contributed much to the 
development of Dewey’s educational thought; if his experimentalism is 
based on anything it is based on biological evolution. 

Completing his schooling in the public schools of Burlington and his 
undergraduate work at the University of Vermont in the same town, 
Dewey taught for a few months and then enrolled in the graduate uni- 
versity newly founded in Baltimore by the wealthy Quaker, Johns Hop- 
kins, and under the vigorous direction of Daniel Coit Gilman. He had 
already begun the study of philosophy and had published a few papers 
on the subject but at Hopkins he began to discover where his real interest 
lay. He was fascinated by the new science of experimental psychology. 
In addition, the systematic study of philosophy seemed to offer unlimited 
possibilities and, for a time, German idealism offered what he felt was 
the most satisfactory explanation of the deepest problems of life and 
thought. Many years later he wrote, “acquaintance with Hegel has left 
a permanent deposit in my thinking.” After he had become a world 
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figure this Hegelian influence was to be noted far more often by his 
critics than by his admirers.’ 

Graduating from Hopkins, Dewey taught philosophy in the Universi- 
ties of Wisconsin and Michigan. In the meantime he was slowly develop- 
ing his particular form of pragmatism. Many of the textbooks list him as 
the third great American pragmatist, being preceded by Charles Sanders 
Peirce and William James. Chronologically he does follow these two, al- 
though he cannot be said to have inherited the philosophical mantle of 
either; he is far too original for that. Though he was gifted with little of 
James’ literary ability and lacked his rich and varied cosmopolitan back- 
ground and cultural breadth, Dewey’s mastery of philosophical tech- 
niques was undoubtedly much greater and his armory of dialectic 
weapons more formidable. He wrote and published in increasing vol- 
ume in a crusade to sweep philosophy clean of its accumulated meta- 
physical dust and epistemological cobwebs. Philosophy was henceforth 
to “surrender its somewhat barren monopoly of dealings with Ultimate 
and Absolute Reality.” Instead its task should be “to clarify men’s 
ideas as to the social and moral strifes of their own day . . . to become so 
far as is humanly possible an organ for dealing with these conflicts.” 

Early in his career Dewey had become convinced that the new philoso- 
phy had something of importance to contribute to the schools and when 
William Rainey Harper invited him to head the department of philoso- 
phy at the new University of Chicago one of the terms of the agreement 
was that an experimental school should be built in which his theories 
could be tried out as a basis for educational practice. 

The story of this venture has been told in Schools of Tomorrow writ- 
ten in collaboration with Mrs. Dewey who acted as principal of the 
school. The results have been evaluated variously by supporters and 
opponents of his educational philosophy. The untimely and rather un- 
happy termination of the undertaking has likewise been explained in a 
variety of ways and people still argue about it, often with considerable 
heat. Whatever the real cause may have been, Dewey resigned from the 
University of Chicago and was shortly afterwards called to be professor 
of philosophy at Columbia University in New York. Here he taught 
until his retirement in 1930. 


*See Donald C. Williams, “Mr. John Dewey on Problems and Men,” The Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, vol. 16, no. 4 


* Reconstruction in Philosophy, (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948), pp. 26, 27, (quoted 
by permission.) 
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All varieties of opinion have been and continue to be held about the 
validity of Dewey’s educational theories. But nobody can deny the ex- 
tent and strength of their influence. His books have been translated into 
most European and several Asiatic languages. Early in the nineteen- 
twenties he was invited to “blueprint” an educational system for the 
U.S.S.R. and later he performed somewhat similar services for Turkey, 
China, and Mexico. After a few years’ trial the Russians discarded his 
system, based as it was on democratic practice. As for the Chinese, their 
adoption of Deweyism was in many parts of their country limited to 
placing his picture alongside that of Sun Yat-Sen in the classroom and 
causing the children to kow-tow to each in turn before beginning their 
studies in the morning. The effect of his teaching on the schools of 
Mexico and Turkey seems likewise to have been anything but lasting or 
profound. Perhaps it was his consequent realization of the futility of 
trying to engraft a totally new way of thinking onto a people with long 
traditions behind them that led him to speak so earnestly—almost ve- 
hemently— in his 1938 Kappa Delta Pi lecture when he said, 


Because the studies of the traditional school consisted of subject-matter that 
was selected and arranged on the basis of the judgment of adults as to what 
would be useful for the young sometime in the future, the material to be learned 
was settled upon outside the present life-experience of the learner. In conse- 
quence, it had to do with the past; it was such as had proved useful to man in the 
past ages. By reaction to an opposite extreme, as unfortunate as it was probably 
natural under the circumstances, the sound idea that education should derive its 
materials from present experience and should enable the learner to cope with the 
problems of the present and future has often been converted into the idea that 
progressive schools can to a very large extent ignore the past. If the present 
could be cut off from the past, this conclusion would be sound. But the achieve- 
ments of the past provide the only means at command for understanding the 
present. Just as the individual has to draw in memory upon his own past to 
understand the conditions in which he individually finds himself, so the issues 
and problems of present social life are in such intimate and direct connection with 
the past that students cannot be prepared to understand either these problems or 
the best way of dealing with them without delving into their roots in the past. 
In other words, the sound principle that the objectives of learning are in the fu- 
ture and its immediate materials are in present experience can be carried into 
effect only in the degree that present experience is stretched, as it were, backward. 
It can expand into the future only as it is also enlarged to take in the past.” 





* Experience and Education, (New York: Macmillan, 1938), pp. 92, 93, (quoted by 
permission.) 
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Though he was a thinker of great logical consistency, Dewey was 
never a clear or lucid writer. Consequently his works make very hard 
reading. And it is not enough to read them; every one of them has to be 
studied sentence by sentence and paragraph by paragraph. This is a 
large order perhaps in this age of outlines and condensations, but it is 
what the reader must do if he aims to understand what the philosopher 
has to say. It is vastly easier to read what someone else has written about 
Dewey and this is what a large majority of readers have chosen to do, a 
fact that cannot be too much deplored. For Dewey, in consequence of the 
abstractness and turgidity of his prose style, has hid numerous interpre- 
ters and these estimable people have too often exaggerated him and read 
their own notions into their expositions of “the real Dewey philosophy.” 
Thus it is that many of the harsh criticisms that are today directed 
against his educational theory should actually be aimed at his would- 
be-interpreters—if at anyone. There is no denying the fact that plenty 
of excesses have been committed in the name of “Progressive” edu- 
cation and that the name of Mr. Dewey has been invoked in an attempt 
to justify them. Consequently he has been and continues to be attacked 
—even vilified—as the originator of practices in school which he has 
roundly condemned. For instance, he is accused of having taught that 
the common branches should all be learned incidentally—picked up, 
that is, in the course of various “experiences” imitated from real life. 
But he uttered an effective warning against this when he wrote, “.. . 
the weakest point in progressive schools is in the selection and organiza- 
tion of intellectual subject-matter.” And he further emphasized the 
point: “It is a ground for legitimate criticism . . . when the ongoing 
movement of progressive education fails to recognize that the problem of 
selection and organization of subject-matter for study and learning is 
fundamental.” Likewise, “But the basic material of study cannot be 
picked up in a cursory manner.” He is also charged with having advo- 
cated schools in which there is no direction or guidance, in which the 
whims and preferences of the pupils are allowed complete free expres- 
sion. But on July 10, 1940, he told his class in the McMillin Theatre 
at Columbia University, “Excessive imposition is of course bad but that 
doesn’t mean that we should throw everything wide open and have all on 
the same level. The position of the teacher is important. He has more 





* Ibid. pp. 95, 96. (quoted by permission.) 








knowledge and insight and richer and fuller experience than his pupils. 
His work is that of guidance, direction, and leadership without un- 
necessarily curtailing freedom. Remember that there is no growth if 
there is no direction.” The most effective answer to most of the current 
criticism of Mr. Dewey’s educational philosophy can be found by study- 
ing his writings carefully. 

John Dewey has undoubtedly been one of the most original philosophi- 
cal thinkers of the twentieth century. At the same time his impact on 
philosophy has probably not been quite so heavy as his most ardent ad- 
mirers like to believe. To cite one instance: in spite of his somewhat 
cavalier and reiterated dismissal of “dealings with Ultimate and Abso- 
lute Reality,”” many people with first-rate minds still seem to find the 
study and teaching of metaphysics both important and rewarding. But 
philosophers in recent years have manifested an increasing tendency 
to lay the ban of philosophical excommunication on one another by 
means of arbitrary definitions as to what philosophy is or is not. Few of 
them, even the most exalted, seem able to avoid this excess. Thus certain 
critics—many of them orthodox religionists and all of them no doubt 
entirely sincere—choose to protest often and emphatically against the 
“faulty” philosophy of John Dewey. If by “faulty” they mean that he 
rules out certain premises which they themselves regard as necessary, 
the word may be allowed to stand provided this point is made clear. 
Nevertheless, that a philosophy is “faulty” to the extent that its funda- 
mental premises fail to coincide with their own may seem’a somewhat 
large claim on the part of these estimable people, although to forget now 
and again that the meek shall inherjt the earth is a common human 
frailty. On the other hand, if the term “faulty” is used in reference to 
the logical structure which Mr. Dewey has erected on the basis of his 
fundamental assumptions, the criticism simply doesn’t hold water. No 
philosopher has been more regardful of accuracy, more distrustful of 
vague and easy generalities. Anyone with the skill and determination 
to fight his way through Mr. Dewey’s prose and to master the underlying 
argument will find it magnificently put together, firmly knit, consistent. 
and beautifully clear. In addition, it has its roots in, and keeps close 





* From notes taken down verbatim during the lecture. 
*See Reconstruction in Philosophy pp. 26, 27 

Creative Intelligence, pp. 4, 5 

The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, pp. 44, 45 

















to, real life—life as it is lived by ordinary people. Though the prose is 
often obscure, the underlying thought is sound once the student grasps 
it firmly. 
' My own memories of John Dewey are of a great gentleman and a 
great teacher. And it is thus that all former students and friends will 
wish to remember him, liberal, humane, and unfailingly honest. Before 
a class he was superb. His presentation of his subject was clear, vivid, 
and forceful; in general it bore slight resemblance to what his published 
works might lead one to expect. He indulged, once in a while, in ex- 
tended flights into the realm of the abstract; Irwin Edman has described 
a seminar during which one of these took place. Nevertheless, I recollect 
very few of them. I believe that Mr. Dewey was at his best as a lecturer 
and that his best was second to none. He possessed a real genius for 
explaining a difficult and abstruse matter briefly and lucidly by means 
of concrete illustrations, drawn as often as not from life on a New Eng- 
land farm. After one of these flashes of genius—for they were no less— 
we would all wonder why anyone had ever found the problem difficult 
and the well-known faint twinkle would come into Mr. Dewey’s eyes 
and the ghost of a smile would play around the corners of his mouth and 
everybody would feel happy and smile with him. America has produced 
an impressive number of remarkable teachers and a few who may 
rightly be termed great. John Dewey surely belongs in this latter group 
and his continuing influence as a teacher of teachers forms the most ap- 
propriate memorial to his life and work. Granted a life of vigor and 
activity far beyond man’s allotted span of threescore and ten, he was 
enabled to complete his major writings and to bring the rest of his tasks 
just about as close to completion as is humanly possible. With only a 
slight grammatical alteration the initial line of one of the less known of 
Horace’s odes can be made to stand appropriately enough for him: 


“Exegit monumentum aere perennius,’—‘“‘He has finished a monument 
more enduring than bronze.” 








Relative Values in the 
Teaching of Mathematics 


F. LYNWOOD WREN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


WE ARE LIVING in a technological age, and as the days and years go by 

The world is growing steadily more technological. Not only industry, but 
commerce, agriculture, journalism, and home-making are included in this trend. 
One can say with emphasis that the demands of this technological world cannot be 
met by the mathematics of the elementary school. Secondary education without 
mathematics leaves technology almost a closed world. It is not merely a-matter 
of algebraic formulas or geometrical forms or statistical relations; it is more a 
matter of characteristic modes of perception and thinking.’ 


There are relatively few people who would question seriously the 
statement that mathematics has a place in the educational program of 
our schools. On the other hand there can be, and there is, a question 
about how much mathematics and what kind of mathematics belongs in 
these programs. There have been many forces at work which have 
exerted influence in the shaping of the mathematics part of our educa- 
tional program. Newsom has summarized these forces and characterized 
them as vectors. Indeed they are vectors for they have both magnitude 
and direction. Newsom’s five vectors are: 

1. The pressure due to the existence of a very strong practical school of 
thought 

2. The pressure arising from the emphasis on the importance of the cultural 
values that each generation must pass on to the succeeding generation 

3. The pressure introduced by the movement for general education 


4. The pressure resulting from an imperative need for more and better 
scientists 


5. The pressure of those who ask for more individualized instruction for all 
students.” 


That these pressures have been, and still are, affecting the mathe- 
matics program in our schools no one will deny. It would be a fairly 





* William E. Wickenden, “The Case for Mathematics,” “The Mathematics Teacher, 39 
(1946), 198. 


*C. V. Newsom, “Mathematics and Modern Educational Trends,” The Mathematics 
Teacher, 42 (1949) , 339-334. 
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simple task to interpret the implications of any one of them in terms of 
its resultant effect upon the kind and amount of mathematics that should 
be incorporated in the curricula of our elementary and secondary 
schools. The Commission on Post-War Plans of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics has defined in rather clear terms the practical 
values of mathematics. A comprehensive concept of this definition can 
be obtained from a careful study of the “Second Report,” the “Guidance 
Pamphlet,” and the report on “The Role of Mathematics in Consumer 
Education.” Mathematics is one of the most practical of all the subjects 
of any school program and a poor job of teaching has been done when a 
pupil has not been led to recognize this fact or when he is not better pre- 
pared to meet the demands of everyday living. 

The history of mathematics is but a cross-section of the history of the 
evolution of our modern culture. Sufficient, but incomplete, evidence to 
support this statement can be found in the recitation of a few names: 
Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid, Archimedes, Descartes, Newton, 
Leibniz, Euler, Legendre, Poncelet, Riemann, Birkhoff, Einstein. It has 
been said that not only has man’s outlook on life been changed by a few 
simple equations that enabled him to release atomic energy but also 
many revolutions have occurred in the history of man as a result of a 
few simple equations.’ 

The practical and cultural values of mathematics attest to its im- 
portance as a significant contributor to any truly functional program of 
general education. The Harvard Report, in its discussion of “General 
Education in a Free Society” says 

—mathematics has an important intrinsic role in general education. It helps 
build some of the skills and comprehensions that make the effective individual 
. .. The ability to analyze a concrete situation into its elements, to synthesize 
components into a related whole, to isolate and select relevant factors, defining 
them rigorously, meanwhile discarding the irrelevant; and the ability to combine 
these factors, often in novel ways, so as to reach a solution, all are important fea- 
tures of mathematical procedure.* 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education lends its support 
in these words: 

Numbers are . . : an important means of communication. We call mathematics 
into service in our daily lives much more frequently than is generally supposed. 


*C. V. Newsom, op. cit., p. 340. 


“Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society, (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945), p. 161. 
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General education must provide a functional knowledge of the elements of 
mathematics that industrial society normally requires and also the skill of quan- 
titative thinking.* 

An accepted concept of general education defines it as a plan of edu- 
cation which emphasizes “those phases of non-specialized and non- 
vocational learning which should be the common experience of all 
educated men and women,” and there is a body of mathematical con- 
tent that is of significance to every individual capable of intelligent 
participation in the educational program whether it be at the level of the 
elementary school, secondary school, or junior college. 

The values of mathematics in the field of science have been well- 
summarized in the following words from an address by an eminent engi- 
neer and scientist before an assembly of teachers of mathematics: 

The search for security and prospecting for new wealth is going to be done 
hereafter in the laboratories of science, and the mathematician is the guide who 
leads the experimenter to pay dirt in hitherto unexplored regions.—We in tech- 
nological education are deeply in your debt. What you do serves us as an in- 
valuable screening of abilities; it is an indispensible training in laws, processes, 
and logical habits; it is a much-needed indoctrination in ideas and ideals of men- 
tal integrity, as necessary in science as cleanliness is in medicine; it is a spring 
of enthusiasm to youth of creative and analytical bent.’ 

The fifth vector in Newsom’s educational vector diagram, recognizes 
the fact that individualized instruction is highly desirable as an educa- 
tional goal. No one is likely to question the desirability of such an 
utopian ideal of instruction, but we should all recognize its impracti- 
cality in this age of mass education. As an educational ideal it has real 
values but it also has dangerous pitfalls. One of the most dangerous of 
these pitfalls both to the child and to the educational program is the 
practice of chronological promotion which is followed in many areas. 

Though we might with interest and to advantage interpret the separate 
effect of the implications of any one of these five educational vectors on 
the mathematics program in our schools, we should not exert too much 
time and energy in so doing. In any vector diagram it is not the resultant 
of any one vector with which we are concerned. Our real concern is 
with the magnitude and direction of the vector which results from the 





* President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education in American Democracy 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 53. 

* Ibid., p. 49. 

* William E. Wickenden, loc. cit. 
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simultaneous effect of all vectors acting together. So it is in the diagram 
of the five educational vectors as they exert their influences, each in its 
own strength and direction yet acting simultaneously and with varying 
periodic impulses. What is the resultant vector and what are its impli- 


cations as to the place that mathematics should occupy in our educational 
program? 


To get the answer to this question in its fullest significance would re- 
quire the co-operative effort of official representatives from at least four 
major educational groups, namely: those primarily interested in mathe- 
matics; those primarily interested in the over-all pattern of the school 
curriculum; those primarily interested in the psychology of instruction; 
and those primarily interested in pupil guidance. However, we might 
look at what seem to be some of the more evident implications of this 
important question. It would seem reasonable to assume that a philoso- 
phy of mathematical instruction which might result from the combined 
effect of such forces would recognize that there exist individual differ- 
ences in the abilities, interests, and needs of pupils; that mathematics is 
a subject of great intrinsic practical value which has played an essential 
role in the evolution of our culture; that the program of instruction in 
mathematics must not only make provision for the minimum essentials 
of functional competence so important to every educated man and 
woman but also provide opportunity for maximum attainment by those 
of special talent and ability in mathematics. It would also recognize 
that selection and organization of subject matter along with emphasis in 
instructional techniques must depend on relative values and pertinent 
contributions which must be evaluated in the perspective of broad ac- 
complishment as well as within the specifications of narrow specializa- 
tion. This would seem to imply that, at the elementary and secondary 
levels at least, we should not only direct our attention to the development 
of proficiency in fundamental skills; we should also place a great deal 
of emphasis on comprehension of basic concepts, appreciation of sig- 
nificant meanings, development of desirable attitudes, efficiency in mak- 
ing sound applications, and confidence in making intelligent and inde- 
pendent interpretations. Such a philosophy of mathematical instruction 
would seem to extend its roots deepest into the fertile soil of a truly 
functional program in mathematics for our schools and, thus, to provide 
the sustenance for the strongest possible trunk of functional competence 
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for all educable individuals and to offer the most productive branches 
for adventurous specialists. 

The ability to deal objectively and authoritatively with number, form, 
and position always has been and always will be a basic human need. 
This ability implies a certain proficiency in the art of numerical compu- 
tation, in the vocabulary and symbolism of quantitative expression, in 
the techniques of measurement and geometric construction, and in the 
science of proof and deductive argumentation. Essential to the acquiring 
of such proficiency are such fundamental skills as: 


1. The furidamental operations with integers and fractions and their generaliza- 
tions to signed numbers and literal numbers 

2. The ability to use computational tables 

3. The ability to make and interpret measurements 

4. The ability to work with approximate data and to make estimates 

5. The ability to make basic geometric constructions and simple scale drawings 

6. The ability to construct and interpret simple statistical and functional 
graphs 

7. The ability to use simple formulas and equations 

8. The ability to test hypotheses and evaluate conclusions 

Too frequently in the consideration of the mathematics program in 
our schools the importance of basic skills is emphasized to such an extent 
that the significance of content is overlooked. While not underestimating 
the essential nature of mathematics as a tool subject, it should be remem- 
bered that there is an inherent body of concepts, meanings, attitudes, 
applications, and interpretations that give it rich significance as a con- 
tent subject. 

Some of the more fundamental concepts of mathematics are: 

1. Number concepts such as symbolic representation of quantitative ideas, 


one-to-one correspondence, place value, ratio, prime or composite, exact or 
approximate 


2. Algebraic concepts such as formula, equation, variation, dependence, func- 
tion, abstraction of ideas, simplicity of symbolism, graph 

3. Geometric concepts such as those having to do with shape, size, and posi- 
tions; nature of hypotheses; validity or truth of conclusions 

4. Trigonometric concepts such as indirect measurement, ratio, functional 
relationships between sides and angles of triangles 

Meanings and understandings form the basis for proper appreciations 
of the cultural significance of mathematics as well as give background 
for greater efficiency in the use of fundamental skills. As teachers we 
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must at all times be conscious of the fact that meanings do not just hap- 
pen and that a definite program for the systematic development of 
meanings is just as important as is one for the development of computa- 
tional skills. 


Some of the more important of these meanings and understandings 
are: 


1. Understanding of the significance of one-to-one correspondence and place 
value in quantitative representation, and of the nature and use of the ten digital 
symbols as numbers or as mere placeholders in the structure of number 


2. Understanding of the nature and efficiency of our decimal system of numera- 
tion and of our methods of computation 


3. Understanding of the nature and function of each of the fundamental opera- 
tions and of their basic inter-relationships 


4. Understanding of the significance of number in considerations of size, 
shape, and position 


5. Understanding of the full significance of such concepts as siMilarity, sym- 
metry, congruence, equivalence, dependence, equality 


6. Understanding of.the formula and equation as symbolic translations of 
verbal statements of quantitative relationships 


7. Understanding of the simplicity and efficiency of the symbolic statement 
over the verbal statement in the techniques of analysis, making comparisons, 
or solving problems 


8. Understanding of the power and significance of the graph in presenting 
quantitative information 


9. Understanding of the nature of symbolic generalization 


10. Understanding of the objective significance of deductive argumentation 


“The establishment of wholesome attitudes toward order and change 
is one of the most important functions of the educational program.”* The 
student must be prepared for effective evaluation, interpretation, and use 
of acquired knowledge, developed skills, and expanded horizons of ex- 
perience in a perspective of living which shows a proper balance be- 
tween self-realization, regard for others, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility. 

Some of the more important attitudes toward the development of 
which mathematics can make a significant contribution are: 


1. An interest in number relationships and mathematical laws as they affect 
the life of the individual and of the social group 


8 Educational Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy, (Washington: National Education Association, 1937), p. 78 
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2. A tendency to look with confidence for essential and significant facts when 
confronted with a problem situation 


3. A tendency to preserve an orderliness of mind and to use systematic methods 


4. A tendency to clear the way for a sensible solution to a problem by making 
preliminary appraisals 

5. An inclination to stick with a particular problem in spite of difficulty 

6. The confidence to rely upon one’s own investigation, computation, and 
interpretation 

7. A tendency to seek out and check basic assumptions and to evaluate the im- 
plied conclusions 


An individual might be able to meet high standards of speed and ac- 
curacy in the mechanics of operation and yet be entirely unable to solve 
problem situations due to inability to recognize the operations called for 
by the specific characteristics of a given problem. 

Some of the more important of the aspects of sound applications of 
the skills, Meanings, and appreciations of mathematics are: 


1. Comprehension of the distinctive functions of each of the basic operations 


2. Appreciation of the fundamental relationships that exist between the funda- 
mental operations ; 


3. Skill in the collection, presentation, and interpretation of data 

. Appreciation of the significance of the approximate nature of measurement 
. Familiarity with and an understanding of basic formulas 

. Ability to recognize the quantitative aspects of social situations 

. Ability to make abstractions 


ND > 
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. Ability to make accurate comparisons and distinctions 


One of the most important aspects of any problem situation is the 
ability to have confidence in and to make intelligent use of the results 
derived from independent investigation. Paramount among the contribu- 
tions which training in mathematics can make toward acquiring this 
confidence in making intelligent and independent interpretations are: 


1. Ability to know what one has, to rely on the results obtained, and to know 
how to use them 


. Ability to check answers and verify results 

. Ability to make intelligent estimates - 

. Ability to interpret quantitative data 

. Ability to recognize and interpret relationships 

. Ability to recognize and accept the limitations of quantitative techniques 
. Ability to make and interpret generalizations 

. Ability to think in symbolic language 
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This has been a somewhat summary and quite partial delineation of 
what will be considered by many as distinctly non-conventional content, 
but which nevertheless should be considered by all as highly significant 
content of mathematics. It has been presented in the context of sug- 
gestiveness rather than in any sense of completeness or finality. Further- 
more, in its presentation there has been no failure to recognize the fact 
that, in intellectual growth, individuals do not attain the same stature 
any more than they do in physical growth. These facts must be kept in 
mind in order to get the true significance of whatever implications the 
itemization may have for curriculum planning in the program of 
mathematics in the elementary and secondary schools. 


In closing we might well ask whether the resultant vector in our dia- 
gram of educational vectors points to the need for a careful rethinking of 
the mathematics curriculum from the first grade through the junior col- 
lege? Have we progressed far enough in our study of the philosophy 
of curriculum construction and the psychology of learning to recognize 
the possible existence of fundamental weaknesses and harmful obstruc- 
tions in the present program of mathematical instruction which is basic- 
ally traditional in nature? Is it possible that the cooperative efforts of 
the previously mentioned groups, working in the perspective of the best 
modern thinking in educational philosophy and psychology, might find 
that a program with principal emphasis on comprehension of basic con- 
cepts, appreciation of significent meanings, development of desirable 
attitudes, efficiency in making sound applications, and confidence in 
making intelligent and independent interpretations, as well as pro- 
ficiency in fundamental skills, would be far more interesting, challeng- 
ing, satisfying, and enlightening to the mathematical neophyte than the 
present program? In the present program, it is too often the case that 
such values have to be sought by the enlightened and supplied to the un- 
informed in an effort to restore vitality and freshness to the potentially 
fertile field of mathematical thought and endeavor which so easily can be 
rendered sterile and uninteresting through over-emphasis on the details 
of mechanical operations. 
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Some Aspects of Brazilian Education 


CHARLES STEWART’ 
College of Education, University of Maryland 


RAZIL Is BIG; and so are her problems and achievements in education, 

as a cursory examination of some of them will show. 

First is the problem of population. When we have a bumper crop of 
babies in the United States, as we have had recently, we get excited about 
it and worry about- ways and means of taking care of them in our 
schools. The problem we have of taking care of our recent increase in 
children is the chronic condition in Brazil. 

The population of Brazil in 1915 was approximately 25,000,000 and 
by 1950 it had more than doubled, or had reached 52,619,000. The in- 
crease in population is, of course, due in part to immigration, but the 
most of it is due to an access of births over deaths. The number of chil- 
dren born (living) of 100 women varies between 545 in Rio de Jeneiro 
to 883 in the state of Rio Grande do Norte.” 

Mortality is about 20 per thousand and the birth rate is about 40 per 
thousand. This, as can be easily seen, poses a serious problem for Brazil 
which must make provision for constructing school buildings, training 
teachers, and providing all the means for the education of this on-rushing 
tide of babies and immigrants. 

But it is not only a question of taking care of a population that is on 
the increase; it is also a question of providing for a rising standard of 
education. In 1950 there were, in round numbers, a million children in 
the elementary schools: in 1950, when the population was double that 
of 1915, the enrollment in elementary schools was four times that of 
1915, or four and a half million. 

In other areas of education there is also the same pressing problem, 
that of taking care of a population rapidly increasing and that of taking 
care of a rising demand for schooling of some type. For example, in 
secondary schools the growth has been very great and disproportionate 





i Instructor in education, University of Maryland; former president, McKenzie College, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


® Ministerio das Relacoes Exteriores. Rio de Janeiro. 1944, page 75. Brasil, 1943-44. 
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to the population increase. In 1932 there were slightly more than 
1,000 schools and 120,000 students, whereas in 1948 there were 4,000 
schools and 600,000 students. This increase in schools and in students 
did not relieve the pressure or satisfy the demand. Perhaps the clamor 
for more secondary school facilities is greater now than when the ratio 
of schools to population was much less. 


In terms of quality also the demand is for a rising standard. In 
general it can be said that within a span of thirty-five years, that is be- 
tween 1915 and 1950, Brazil has had the task of quadrupling her 
schools, increasing four times the number of teachers and providing for 
a quality of teacher training and equipment which is, if not four times 
better than in 1915, at least of considerably higher quality than it was 
thirty-five years before. 


From this circumstance stems a multitude of educational problems. 
Indeed few are the problems of education that are not affected by this 
increase in population at the time that there is an attempt to extend the 
age span of formal education, make education more universal, less ex- 
pensive to the individual pupil and of a quality that more nearly ap- 
proaches standards accepted as satisfactory in mid-twentieth century. 
For example, the problem of private participation relates to expansion 
of population, age-span coverage, and quality. The government is un- 
able financially to meet the demands for education and must rely heavily 
upon private schools. This has permitted a considerable amount of com- 
mercialism and has placed the operation of many schools upon the level 
of business enterprise. On the other hand it has opened the door for sec- 
tarian schools. At present eighty per cent of secondary schools are pri- 
vate and approximately eighty per cent of secondary school enrollment 
is in private schools. 


A second aspect of Brazilian education that merits attention is the uni- 
versity development. Brazil is in strong contrast to Spanish speaking 
America in that throughout the colonial period she failed to establish a 
single university whereas the Spanish colonies established a score of 
universities in that time, most of them patterned after Salamanca. The 
first university in the Spanish colonies was established in 1551; the first 
university in Brazil was established in 1931.° Brazil now has eleven 


* Fernando de Azevedo, Brazilian Culture, Translated by Wm. Rex Crawford, The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1950. Page 465. 
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universities, which means that whereas for a period of four hundred 
years she failed to organize a university, she has within a period of 
about twenty years established eleven. This is a circumstance which 
most certainly has considerable significance in the development of edu- 
cation in Brazil and a circumstance that provokes one to speculation. 
Why did Brazil delay so long in introducing university work? Could 
she not have used Coimbra University, famed in Portugal since the time 
of its founding in 1290, as a model, as the Spanish colonies used Sala- 
manca? Would a university of that type have served any useful purpose 
in the development of Brazil? Did the Spanish colonies with their num- 
erous universities have any advantage over Brazil which had no univer- 
sity? Will Brazil-have any advantages in starting her university work 
in mid-twentieth century? Will she be free from the “dead hand of the 
past” any more than she would have been if her university work had 
stemmed from a colonial university whose roots were in Coimbra, or 
whose prestige had been built up on an adherence to procedures that 
prevailed in the formalistic training that characterized the universities 
of the Iberian Peninsula of the sixteenth century and were so faithfully 
transplanted to the New World? Does the university movement in 
Brazil represent an effort to meet a felt need or is it merely the imitation 
of a pattern prevailing in most countries today? These and many other 
questions can be asked about this movement but the answers cannot be 
given with certainty. It does seem, however, that the rapidity with which 
the universities have been organized and the geographical distribution 
of them would indicate that the interest in them is intense and wide- 
spread. Most of them are state universities, which indicates that the va- 
rious states want to participate in them, or that they represent regional 
interests such as, to some extent, our state universities do. In most cases 
these new Brazilian universities are a coalescence of existing institutions 
and as such many have little that is new. However, the mere fact of 
uniting a number of separate institutions in one organization signifies, 
it would seem, a type of cooperation that is new. In some cases new col- 
leges, or faculties, have been formed, and in many cases new elements 
have been brought to the teaching staff. What exist, therefore, are some 
old institutions under a different type of administration placed side by 
side with other old institutions and some new elements with which they 
must cooperate or conflict. Definitely there is both cooperation and con- 
flict in the new universities and one cannot predict the outcome. 
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It is clear that one factor which brought about the organization of 
these universities was the feeling on the part of Brazilians that they were 
in a position of dependence upon outside sources for highly specialized 
types of training, particularly scientific and technological, and that the 
university could give them relief from that position of dependence. “We 
never were,” says Fernando de Azevedo, “‘so keenly aware of the scarcity 
in the country of really eminent men in the various fields of intellectual 
and scientific specialization, men who would be capable with the solidity 
of their culture and the efficiency of their methods of inaugurating 
courses in the new universities.” Apparently also there is a widespread 
feeling that the social, economic, and political problems of Brazil cannot 
be handled by citizens whose preparation is restricted to that heretofore 
offered in Brazil. It is not without significance that the new faculties 
and the new elements that are being introduced are on the scientific and 
technological side, and that many of the new studies undertaken have to 
do with Brazilian problems of a social, economic and political nature. 


The relation of the university movement to the educational program 
is seen quite clearly in the legislation that sets forth the conditions on 
which a university can be organized. The law specifies that a university 
must have at least three colleges, law, medicine and engineering, but 
that the “College of Education, Science and Letters” may take the place 
of any one of these three. 


Brazil, we believe, is not entering upon university work in mid- 
twentieth century according to the pattern of the colonial university; she 
is impelled by the sense of a need for a higher institution which can pro- 
vide a marked degree of specialization and freedom of inquiry; and she 
enters the field convinced that university work can do something to solve 
the multitudinous problems that must be solved if she survives and keeps 
abreast of technological advances. 

A third aspect of Brazilian educational effort is the attempt at an 
analysis of educational problems. Reference here is to two institutions 
in particular, the Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica and the 
Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagogicos. It is a well known fact that 
the lack of reliable and pertinent statistics is a great handicap in educa- 
tional planning. It is also recognized that the planning of an educational 
program is based not alone on what is commonly thought of as school 


*Op. cit. page 515. 
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statistics but also on the facts of social, economic and political activities. 
The Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics is the central organ 
for gathering statistics and for coordinating the efforts of nation, states, 
and municipalities “to reveal the nation to itself in a faithful image in 
all of the aspects of its peculiar physiognomy and in the variety of its 
forms of life, culture and production.” Courses in statistics have for 
some time been offered in higher institutions and courses in educational 
statistics have been offered in schools preparing teachers. Brazil has 
been peculiarly fortunate in developing an interest in statistics and in. 
setting up a system of gathering statistics. Without doubt educational 
planning is being placed more and more on an objective and statistical 
basis, aided by the excellent work of this institution. The publications 
of the Institute, Revista Brasileira de Geografia and Revista Brasileira 
de Estastistica, are indispensable in the study of Brazilian education 
today. 

The National Institute of Pedagogical Studies is a center for the study 
of educational subjects and for the dissemination of educational infor- 
mation. The magazine published by the Institution, Revista do Instituto 
Nacional de Estudos Pedagogicos is the best medium for educational 
thought in Brazil, particularly on public education. The Institute has as 
its objective the gathering of data on history, methods, and philosophy 
of education; maintaining exchanges with foreign institutions; promot- 
ing investigations and research on various activities; rendering technical 
assistance to state, municipal and private schools. Since its beginning 
in 1938 the Institute has done much to stimulate research on educational 
problems in Brazil and to promote a wider and more accurate under- 
standing of the educational situation in Brazil. 

Still another aspect of Brazilian education that is of great importance 
is the emphasis on vocational education. Details of this cannot be given 
here but it can be said that among the Latin American countries Brazil 
is outstanding for her interest and accomplishments in this field. Men- 
tion is made of two types of schools that are significant in the field of 
vocational education, one under federal direction and the other under 
the direction of business and industry. The federal government has vo- 
cational schools in the different states which, though lacking in many 
things, at least represent an interest on the part of the federal govern- 





* Fernando de Azevedo, op. cit. page 456. 
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ment in this type of training and place an emphasis on a nation-wide 
extension of vocational training. In addition to these federally main- 
tained institutions there are vocational schools maintained by a special 
tax on industry and business and controlled by business and industry. 
The objective of these schools is to raise the quality of preparation of 
workmen as regards general culture, specific skills and technical knowl- 
edge. They vary from region to region depending upon the prevailing 
type of business or industry. The organization is known as SENIA 
(Servicio Nacional de Aprendizagem dos Industriarios). 

Brazil is dealing with a most difficult problem arising from a triple 
expansion of population, age range served by formal education, and 
quality of educational services. Among the many measures taken to 
meet this situation the following are chosen as of particular significance: 
(1) a statistical service that is reliable and that furnishes pertinent data 
for setting up educational procedures and policies; (2) a university 
movement that provides a type of orientation that is in keeping with 
modern demands for research and scientific procedures; (3) an institu- 
tion for the study of educational problems and an organ for making the 
findings known; (4) an emphasis on vocational education as a means 
of improving economic conditions upon which the whole structure of 
educational organization and service rests. No one expects miracles nor 
a rapid change, but it seems reasonable to expect steady and substantial 
progress on the part of this giant among the Latin countries of the world. 
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Evolution of the Epigram 


HANOR A. WEBB 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


“A pin often has as much head as an author—and 
more point!” George D. Prentice, American journalist. 


HE quotation above is an epigram. This word, translated literally 
| from the Greek, means “upon-written”; it refers to inscriptions 
carved upon tombs. It is a relative of epitaph, which means “upon a 
tomb.” 

The significance of the word epigram is—obviously—briefness. 
Space for tomb-writing was limited. The word is kin to maxim, Latin 
for “greatest.”” This implies most wisdom in least space. Another in 
the family is proverb, Latin for “words put forward”—a pithy saying 
often in metaphor. In turn, metaphor means “something over your 
head,” which suggests that our definitions cease. An old English epi- 
gram is, “Know all you speak, but speak not all you know.” 

If we took Prentice’s pointed epigram about authors seriously, this 
article would not be written. But Oliver Goldsmith wrote that “there 
is nothing so absurd that has not at some time been said by some 
philosopher,” hence we will dismiss any slur upon our intentions. We 
will continue this article to some appropriate ending; this, too, has been 
the subject of irreverent epigram-makers. 

Epigrams are the oldest—also the newest—forms of concise comment. 
Let this be proved by a series on a single subject—woman. This from 
the ancient Hebrew: “One hair of a woman draws more than a team of 
oxen.” In the gay "90s Oscar Wilde wrote from experience: “Women 
are meant to be loved, not understood.” Then not long ago a cynical 
observer of modern youth (remember who?) remarked: “Boys seldom 
make passes, at girls who wear glasses.” The epigram is indeed timeless! 

Epigrams come in the tongues of all nations. Let us select a single 
subject again—haste. From Italy we learn: “Hurry only when catching 
fleas.” From Holland: “Don’t throw away your old shoes until you 
have tried the new ones.” From France: “It is well to run, better to 
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start in time to walk.” The English say: “Too swift arrives as tardy as 
too slow.” The Germans express it thus: “Fools run on the wrong road.” 
The Spanish have it: “More haste, less speed.” 

Many other comments concerning haste are found in the writings of 
other nations. 

Epigrams may give serious advice. We will pick a topic in which so 
many of us are interested—education. Each quotation that follows could 
be a motto written permanently above a blackboard! From Proverbs: 
“He that refuseth instruction despiseth his own soul.” Ben Franklin 
wrote: “If a man empties his purse into his head, no one can rob him.” 


Said Alexander Pope: “A little learning is a dangerous thing.” The - 


Portuguese quote this: “Live to learn and you will learn to live.” 
Diogenes of Greece is on our side in his dictum: “The foundation of 
every state is the education of its youth.” The ancient Hebrew Talmud 
wisely advised: “Even to rebuild the Temple the schools must not be 
closed.” 

Some reverent epigrammist advises: “Learn all you can here; God 
will teach you the rest in Heaven.” 

Epigrams may be humorous, and are often sarcastic. What habit of 
humanity is most pleasantly ridiculed? Let’s try courtship and marriage 
—unless you can suggest a funnier one! We are told, for example, that 
“a man rarely marries a woman he jokes about, but a woman often mar- 
ries a man she laughs at.” How considerate of her! 

Philosophers comment freely on this theme. The Germans say: “Who 
the daughter would win, with Mama must begin.” Frenchmen look 
about and observe: “A deaf husband and a blind wife are a happy 
couple.” The Dutch have discovered that “who weds a sot to get his cot 
will lose the cot and keep the sot.” In England some believe that “it is 
a sad house where the hen crows louder than the cock.” 

Many epigrams are reverent, . . . We will—in reverence—select God 
as the topic. Solomon’s advice, “Fear God and keep his command- 
ments,” is but one of many epigrams found in Holy Writ. Aristotle said 
of a Deity—not necessarily Jehovah of the Hebrews: “God extends from 
eternity to eternity.” David sang in the Psalms: “The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God.” Wendell Phillips preached: “One on God’s 
side is a majority.” The Dutch say: “God does not pay each week, but 
He pays in the end.” And Jesus of Nazareth—master epigrammist— 
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stated a major principle in fewest words: “With God all things are 
possible.” 


. others irreverent. Possibly the sharpest barbs are deserved by 
public speakers; even the ancient Romans were telling their orators: 
“Men and fish are safest if they keep their mouths shut.” From the other 
side of the world, China, the comment was: “A great talker never wants 
for enemies.” And if you need a few arrows to shoot at your own plat- 
form annoyance, try these! From England: “A wise man thinks all he 
says, a fool says all he thinks.” From France: “Every donkey loves to 
hear himself bray.” From practically every other written tongue this 
has been gleaned: “No flies get into a shut mouth.” 


Many epigrams lose their point in translation. This is particularly 
true if the sharpness is a play on words. Keen comments such as these 
would be merely platitudes if transferred into German sentences: “Great- 
ness comes where gritness lingers.” “One fellow makes his bed and lies 
in it; another fellow makes his bunk and lies out of it. Which fellow are 
you?” “A self-made man is likely to have plenty of dollars and sense.” 

The effect is also lost if the epigram’s point is an idiom or a bit of 
slang. Could you put this into French? “An auto salesman feathers his 
nest by persuading his prospect to talk turkey.” 

It is a pity that the non-English-speaking world must miss so many of 
our epigrammic gems! We also miss many of their best. 


Epigrams are for both the simple and the subtle minds. Perhaps a lit- 
tle testing of powers of interpretation may help each of us to find his 
proper epigram-level. Let us try ourselves with twenty good American 
items. Will we grasp the full idea of each? Can we say, “right here 
this touches me!”’ Could we recast the thought into sound advice to a 
younger person? 

If you understand with mind and heart seventeen or more of the 
twenty epigrams, you are superior in your power to interpret the subtle! 
If you understand no fewer than thirteen of them, you are clever enough 
to pass for a wise person, if you don’t talk too much. If you catch the 
point of but a few more than seven, you are rather sober in your think- 
ing. If you see a moral in but six or less, you suffer from epigram- 
anemia, and you will miss a lot of fun! 


Here are the twenty epigrams, unarranged, ungraded, unexplained. 
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A convenient space is provided for your checking. Do your best—and 
you are on your honor! 


____“‘Man’s importunity is woman's opportunity” (Wells). 

“But if you merely make a better clap-trap, weeds will grow in 
the path.” 
“All things I really like are either illegal, immoral, or fattening” 
(Wollcott). 
___—“When the outlook is not so good, try the uplook.” 
____“All would live long, but none would be old” (Franklin). 
___“A checkered career is likely to wind up in a striped suit.” 
“Tf a man could have half his wishes, he would double his troubles” 
(Franklin). 
___—“‘Are you in the right, or in right? There’s a difference!” 
“To find out a girl’s faults, praise her to her girl friends” 
(Franklin). 
“Do you envy that ‘lucky’ fellow? The ‘p’ is usually silent in that 
word we pronounce ‘luck.’ ” 
____“Lips however rosy must be fed.” 
“Instead of loving your enemies, treat your friends a little better” 
(Howe). 
__—“Your mind, like a parachute, is no good unless it’s open.” 
____“To know a man’s true character, observe his wife’s face.” 
____—“Lack of pep is often mistaken for patience.” 
“Do you speak straight from the shoulder? Try starting your con- 
versation several inches higher up.” 
“Forty is the old age of youth; fifty is the youth of old age” 
(Hugo). 
___—“Worry is interest paid on trouble before it falls due.” 

“A nickel isn’t a very round sum, but they pile up nicely flat.” 


“No matter how flat your conversation is, a woman likes to have it 
flatter.” 
































On your honor, how good are you at epigrams? If your achievement 
is a bit disappointing, remember that “‘a good scare is worth more than 
good advice” (Howe). Do something to sharpen your sense of sub- 
tlety! 

A “Chain-reaction” in Epigrams. Not all wisdom lies in single epi- 
grams. Confucius, some twenty-five centuries ago, devised a “chain- 
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reaction” in this form of expression that would bless this mad world if 
men accepted wisdom as a guide. Confucius looked back upon a Golden 
Age of China—and looked forward to a happy world that might be. 
Step by step, this is how it might come about: 


“The ancient rulers who wished to cultivate the highest virtues 
throughout the Empire first ordered well their own States. Wishing to 
order well their States they first regulated their families. Wishing to 
regulate their families they first cultivated their own selves. Wishing to 
cultivate their own selves they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to rec- 
tify their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing 
to be sincere in their thoughts, they first extended their knowledge to the 
utmost. Such extension of knowledge lay in an acceptance of truth. 

“Truth being accepted, their knowledge became complete. Their 
knowledge being complete, their thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts 
being sincere, their hearts became rectified. Their hearts being rectified, 
their own selves were cultivated. Their own selves being cultivated, 
their families were regulated. Their families being regulated, their 
States were rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, the 
whole Empire was made tranquil and happy.” 


As educators, we salute the epigram. And who, by epigram, has 
pointed out to us our greatest duty? It was George Peabody, who de- 


scribed a responsibility that will exist as long as men and women teach: 
“Education is a debt due from the present to future generations.” 
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Neither a Sacred Cow 
Nor a Golden Calf 


CALVIN T. RYAN 
State College, Kearney, Nebraska 


ITH the proposal to exempt college students from immediate mili- 
WV tary service on the basis of scores made in objective tests prepared 
for the purpose, some popular writers and commentators revived the 
ever old attack on higher education. Once again it was attacked as a 
“Sacred Cow.” Some years ago it was called the “Golden Calf.” But 
new occasions bring forth new attacks, or revive from the past what 
seems most appropriate. 


Those who succeeded best in pointing out the obvious failures of the 
colleges to educate all and sundry received the highest accolades of 
praise from those who were, for the most part, least prepared to judge 
the accomplishments of higher education. 


It is odd that the success or failure of higher education would be 
dragged into the discussion, for it is only remotely connected with the 
issue concerning whether some men might be of greater value to the 
nation after four years of college training. It does not mean that those 
who fail to pass the test will be of no value to the military. During the 
Second World War, men who had been failures or near failures in col- 
lege reached the top brass. However, the rate of promotion was higher 
among college men than it was among the non-college group. On the 
other hand, a good college man may not make a good soldier, regardless 
of his scholarship standing. But he may make a most useful man in the 
laboratory. 

In the past colleges worked with whatever came to their halls. Just 
now there is a trend toward screening applicants. The screening process 
is aimed toward preventing wastage of men and money on those without 
the necessary intelligence to do college work, or with no inclination to 
follow such work. It is hoped to head off the potential “failures” who 
might if admitted become shining examples of what higher learning is 
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not doing. Higher learning is not a Sacred Cow, but even the gods are 
somewhat selective in their worshipers. 

State colleges and universities often have to accept all who apply for 
admission, and do whatever they can for them. As a consequence the 
mortality rate has often been high, beginning with the end of the first 
semester, and continuing through the junior year. Obviously those who 
fail to make the requirements have wasted their time and money; and, 
with like seriousness, the college has wasted its time and space on them. 

It is hardly fair to label the whole setup of higher education by those 
who for one reason or another have failed to make good. Finding fault 
with higher education, however, is nothing newly discovered along with 
the atomic bomb. Apparently Plato and Aristotle thought the Greeks 
should improve what they had. During the Middle Ages, higher educa- 
tion was a child of the Church, and if all had been well, there would 
have been no Renaissance. Our Colonial colleges were established to 
prepare ministers of the Gospel, and if their work had been without 
blemish there would have been no study of the Sciences. Now that the 
Sciences have failed to produce all that was claimed for them, we decide 
against too much science. 


This educational “divine discontent” is a sign of aliveness. On one 
occasion Dean Holmes of Harvard began his lecture by saying, “One 
interesting thing about education is that nothing is ever settled.” We 
who heard him thought he was right, and perhaps also that he implied 
that any settlement might mean stagnation. True enough the educational 
doctors do disagree on what should be done, even on what an education 
means, consequently the lay patient is left helpless. 

It is not the attacks on the colleges that is resented, but the illogical 
and unreasonable attacks. It is illogical to blame the colleges for not 
doing the impossible. The old sow’s ear is still doubtful material from 
which to make a silk purse. Furthermore, it is absurd to judge all higher 
learning by a few samples who patently did not learn to spell, to read, 
or to speak in acceptable diction. A student who enters college already 
deficient in these elementary areas should not expect Divine Unction 
from the college faculties. 

Almost always the attacks on higher learning, particularly those on 
the products turned out, center on three major areas. One is in the gen- 
eral field of English, which may mean reading, spelling, the use of 
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grammar, the ability to make a public speech, or to write a news item. 
It may mean a woeful lack of knowledge of literature, a complete failure 
in the development of literary taste, or the formation of woodpulp 
addicts. 

A second area is in the social studies. Because a student has had the 
advantages of a college education, some there are who think they should 
know American history, at least. Apparently such critics do not know 
that a student may go through college, earn enough credits for a degree 
and never have a course in American history. 

In more recent times, critics of higher learning have declared the 
colleges are too secular, that they pronounce a student educated who 
may know nothing of religion, and have only a dangerous amount of 
false information about the Bible. The charge is admissible, and will 
doubtless remain so, fer we do have sticklers for the separation of 
church and state; and we do have faculty members who know no more 
about the Bible than many of their students, and not so much as some. 

Taking these strategic areas of knowledge and skills separately, we 
must remember that a student can attend college for four years and not 
have more than three hours of constructive English. While it is true that 
every teacher in English is a teacher of English, unfortunately not all 
teachers hold their students even for decency of speech and writing. 
The crime of linguacide goes unpunished in many classes. 


If some of those who attack higher education think students whose 
knowledge of ordinary, clear and effective English should be a pre- 
requisite for a diploma, or some development of literary taste part of 
a higher education, would be as outspoken in demanding that English 
teachers be given a chance to teach the students, we would not have so 
many banal responses to ordinary linguistic forms. 

My neighbor in the course of years may not discover I do not know 
the twelfth row of the multiplication table, but as soon as I talk with 
him he can detect my linguistic faults. We are always exposing our Eng- 
lish. If the “Sacred Cow” is to be worshipped, we assume those that are 
attacking her expect her to teach all who enter the sacred temple how to 
spell,—an ability students should acquire in the grades, and how to 
read,—an ability they should acquire before they are graduated from 
high school. As for grammar and diction, the college teachers blame the 
high school teachers for failing to teach either one. High school teachers 
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say the elementary teachers ignore all language arts. The elementary 
teachers pass the buck to the primary teachers, and the primary 
teachers cry out in justifiable horror: Look at the homes our children 
come from! As a last scapegoat, the poor mother has only her husband’s 
parents to blame. 

All this academic buck passing accomplishes nothing. If any teacher 
in the list has a point it is the primary teacher, for there are communi- 
ties where no one can teach English. The outside pressure is so strong 
that no method yet devised will overcome it. 


Is it sensible to hold the college for the failures that have their origin 
back in the home community? 


Undeniably some of the smaller colleges have been at fault in trying 
to offer a little bit of everything to everybody. Colleges have tried, 
and some are still trying, in the course of four years, or three years and 
three summers, to give students both an education and a vocation. The 
defense often put up is that “training” is education, and that the student 
who is being trained is also being educated. Such may happen. But the 
student who is concentrating on the courses that purport to train him for 
his vocation has no time left for his humanities; no extra hours to study 
English, and he does not need the “credit” in history or the Bible. He 
goes out with a degree from Siwash College. He is a college man. Some- 
one discovers he can’t write an intelligent letter asking Sears, Roebuck 
and Company to rectify a mistake made in his account, and wants to 
know what good is a college education. Surely, therefore, the “Sacred 
Cow” should be slaughtered. 

Furthermore, some of those who are writing for our educational jour- 
nals and are holding the high offices in the English Council have left 
very little of grammar and diction to teach. Anything goes if enough 
people can be mustered to support it. Only occasionally do we find an 
article on “The Modern Crime of Linguacide.” Only rarely do we 
find a columnist who will sarcastically berate “Everything’s Dreamy, 
Sweetie,” and who will ask, “Whatever became of Noah Webster? He 
couldn’t have been more divine, sweetie. Even if he is obsolete.” 

Humpty Dumpty informed Alice that shé was to understand that a 
word meant whatever he wanted it to mean. Doubtless Lewis Carroll 
was already poking fun at those who used and abused the language at 
their own discretion, but when the researchers and appraisers and word 
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hunters follow Humpty Dumpty, what is an English teacher left to teach 
concerning what is good taste and what is not? Louis Foley has a point 
when he writes: “Language is a part of our social heritage, slowly and 
painfully built up. We can and should improve it, but it is not ours 
to destroy.” 


When a student enters college, he has presumably had a definite 
number of credits in high school English. That fact may not mean much. 
For the grades given, and the credits determined by them, are often so 
composite as to signify nothing. It may be spelling, a review of grammar 
taught in a vacuum, a certain amount of literature, with the emphasis on 
the date of birth and death of the authors, or it may include a semester 
in speech and one in journalism. A student told the writer, “You see, 
I didn’t have to take English, I took the Normal Training course!” 
Now average the grades in such a combination of courses, and what does 
the final grade tell about the student’s ability to spell, to read, or to 
write? Practically nothing. , 


There is no literary or literate salvation in the Sacred Cow, when she 
is asked to perform miracles such as turning those young people into 
college men and women who will please the academic atheists. The god- 
dess herself must smile at the expectation. 

Since most of the condemnatory material centers around the linguistic 
and literary “failures” of higher learning, I have given most space to 
this area. In much the same way we can explain the absurdity of expect- 
ing the history faculty of any college to guarantee its students’ being 
historically literate. They come into the department, if they come at all, 
with varied degrees of preparation. They have varied ability, and in- 
dividual interests. Nothing could be more unfair than to expect college 
history departments to teach history to those who do not enroll in the 
courses. It is very possible to earn a degree from a college and not in- 
clude a single course in history. 

Likewise, much the same is true about religion and the Bible. Many 
persons will agree that an education is not complete if the religious side 
has been neglected. Still many others deplore the appalling ignorance 
of college graduates of the one Book that has done most for modern 
civilization. The trouble begins when we try to agree on the What and 
the Why. Is teaching about religion what is meant? Will a knowledge 
of the Bible make a student religious? If so, what version shall we use? 
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Shall we include both Testaments? The margin between what ought to be 
and what can be is somewhat broad. 

However, let us assume that those questions can be answered. Let us 
assume that we agree on what to teach in religion, and which Bible and 
which Testament to use. The next problem is to find time for the students 
to take the courses. Or, perhaps we better say, to find time in the cur- 
riculums and still teach the other subjects. If higher institutions are to 
require proficiency in English, satisfactory knowledge of history, and 
religious development and biblical background, then give them more 
than four years in which to do it, and compel the students to start their 
vocations aiter they have acquired their education. 

A slogan on a business man’s desk reads: The difficult we do imme- 
diately. The impossible takes a little longer time. While higher educa- 
tion is neither a Sacred Cow nor a Golden Calf, some of those who have 
jumped on the bandwagon of Whatever is, is Wrong, seem to think col- 
leges should do both the difficult and the impossible immediately. The 
mistake made by colleges has been in attempting to do the impossible. 
But colleges are learning to measure their abilities. 

Since the turn of the century, we have read many times of the eco- 
nomic advantages of a college education. Many have published statistics 
to show the relative earnings of the man who quit after high school 
graduation and the man who went on through four years of college, and, 
of course, with the advantages in favor of the college man. The study 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, published in 1945, showed 
the earning power of higher education. High school students have been 
bombarded with such statistics, and naturally enough they have thought 
of a college in terms of extra dollars in their future incomes. No col- 
lege can make any such guarantee to any particular youth. Too much de- 
pends on the youth. 

Well, the Golden Calf has had its worshipers. But the saving remnant 
have held out for less pagan notions. They have been more interested in 
what they can do for the spirit of the youth, the kind of leaders they can 
make, and what kind of statesmen they can fashion. They want to turn 
out excellent engineers, but a student must be a man first, then an engi- 
neer. He must be a man first, and then a lawyer, a doctor, or a professor. 

Higher education should not be especially interested in the type of 
student represented by the young man who, when asked what he was go- 
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ing to do in life, replied, “Make my pile and retire!” The day of the 
Golden Calf is rapidly disappearing from our institutions of higher 
learning, except among those who care nothing for educating students, 
and everything for preparing them for a vocation. Obviously the medi- 
cal school, the law school, and all such graduate schools exist primarily 
for their respective functions of preparing doctors and lawyers. Those 
schools are not included among the Sacred Cow group, or the Golden 
Calf patronage. 

It is patent that not all think higher education futile. Mr. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., in an article in Collier’s of last summer, argued for the sup- 
port of colleges by big business. Since the universities “provide the 
basic knowledge which productive enterprise applies to its material ad- 
vantage, and, in doing so, supports and advances our standard of living,” 
Mr. Sloan thinks business should contribute toward their welfare. He 
includes the liberal arts and the humanities, and thinks these too should 
be supported, for, he says, “this second area of fundamental knowledge 
will have a far more significant bearing in shaping the patterns of our 
future society than in the past. 

Education in all its brackets, from kindergarten through the graduate 
school, is always a fit subject to attack. There is always something wrong 
with it, always that which some think should be different. It is this vi- 
tality of the American educational setup that keeps it wholesome and in 
growing condition. It can take criticism, and those directly concerned 
with it welcome criticism. If the criticism is factual and logical, then it 
will not measure the results by the “failures” alone, nor hold the facul- 
ties for the impossible. 
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The Magic Touch for 
English Teachers 


EDNA LUE FURNESS 
University of Wyoming 


ONG BEFORE the current popularization of individual instruction, Eng- 
lish and language teachers were aware of the wide differences in the 
rates at which children progress with their language lessons. Ho- 

warth, after experimenting with three sets of language exercise books in 
the hands of forty fifth-grade pupils, concluded that rates of progress of 
individuals were so uneven and individual difficulties so various that 
group instruction was a wasteful procedure. 

In 1940, a committee of the National Council of Teachers of English 
was appointed to examine the aims of English instruction and to formu- 
late a statement which would be representative of the thinking of the 
members of the Council. One of the principles endorsed was that the 
goals of English instruction should be adapted to the individual needs of 
every pupil.” The general goals of instruction in English are, in the 
main, identical for all young people, but the specific heights and objec- 
tives to be attained will vary with individual needs and capacities. 
The aim proposed implies not only a broader base in the curriculum it- 
self, but also greater flexibility in classroom procedures. If the English 
course must aim to deal with groups and with individuals at the same 
time, there arises then the problem of how the teacher who meets 150 or 
200 pupils daily can follow the recommendation most satisfactorily. 

No two English teachers have exactly the same background or the 
same problems in different classes. On the other hand, individual pupils 
vary not only in vocabularies, general mental abilities and levels of 
school achievement, but perhaps even more significantly in current and 


1 Jane Howarth, A Study in Individual Variation in Language Ability in the “~— Grade, 
unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Iowa, 1918. 
* “Basic Aims for English Instruction in American Schools,” prepared by the Basic Aims 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English, English Journal, 31: 40-55. (Jan- 
uary), 1942. 
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permanent interests, out-of-school experiences, emotional characteristics, 
and probable future needs. And yet many English teachers try to help 
their pupils to progress toward exact use of language; toward uniform 
competence in reading, writing, speaking, and understanding; toward 
predetermined standards. In showing how the goals of English instruc- 
tion may be adapted to the individual needs and abilities, the present 
writer offers several suggestions which seem to provide enough freedom 
to the individual English teacher so that he may give the best of his own 


special abilities and also help each pupil achieve in terms of individual 
capacity. 


The English class broadly conceived provides many opportunities to 
recognize individual differences in all four aspects of growth—mental, 
social, emotional, and physical. A class or activity, obviously, is de- 
signed to promote one or more of these phases of growth. If, during the 
participation in the English class, the pupil shows as much growth in 
these particular activities as can reasonably be expected of him, he may 
well receive a passing grade; if not, he may well expect to receive an 
adjustment or a failing grade. Thus each decision on passing or failing 
becomes an individual one in terms of the needs, capacities, and abilities 


of the particular pupil, on the one hand, and in terms of the accepted ob- 
jectives for the class, on the other. 


Viewing the members of the class as individuals and recognizing that 
all pupils do not have the same ability and cannot reach one pre- 
determined standard, the English teacher may have differences in as- 
signments and expectations. While the class as a whole can be given a 
general assignment for each proposed unit, a teacher’s ingenuity and 
resourcefulness can help pupils with varying abilities to see individual- 
ized goals. On one level the teacher can require simple generalizations 
and minimum essentials; on another he can call for more extensive 
reading for appreciation, for apperception, for aesthetic values, and for 
personalized interpretation. Of course, differentiated assignments re- 
quire much more planning than do those aimed at the whole class gen- 
erally. But careful and continued development of such plans over a 
period of time, modified by temporary circumstances and contemporary 
exigencies, in the end results in less work than less definite planning 
repeatedly abandoned. 
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Also suggested is the practice of seeing that each pupil make some 
contribution to the total group effort in terms of his own capacity. Per- 
haps the most observable trend in the new curriculum in English is the 
emphasis on books and wide reading. Recognition of individual rates 
and levels of reading will be made if the less capable are asked to search 
magazines and books containing illustrative material, and are made to 
feel responsible for presenting this to the class at a designated time. 
Those who are more capable (and confident) can present essential facts, 
while the most capable of all may be asked to contribute to the total 
group an interpretation and significance of the readings and to con- 
tribute something of their own creative endeavors. A similar suggestion 
provides for using the more promising pupils as discussion leaders. A 
discussion of a book read may be far more meaningful if the class is 
divided into small discussion groups, and a chairman for each group is 
appointed. Certainly this teaching procedure, in which each group 
chairman is responsible to the class asa whole, encourages individual 
participation and at the same time places more responsibility on the 
more capable. 

The modern English program recognizes that “standards of accept- 
able usage vary with pupils having different capacities and that efforts 
of teachers to raise the children far above the standards may be futile 
or even harmful.”” Linguists recognize clearly that “different levels of 
English exist throughout the country and between social strata.”* And 
it is common knowledge that many lower-class youths acquire some of 
the middle-class verbal skills, only to know frustration later when they 
find that unseen forces are operative, denying them an opportunity for 
social mobility. There arise the questions: What about the children 
whose level of usage throughout life will be informal! Should they be 
required to adhere to formal standards of English in such expressions as 
It is I for It is me? If we concede that the basis of language has always 
been, and still is, majority rule, and if we concede that the final authority 
in language usage is the people, the answer is in the negative. 

What is the teacher to do with the pupil whose language environment 
has been so impoverished that he is unable to-distinguish between norma- 


* Willard F. Tidyman and Marquerite Butterfield, Teaching the Language Arts (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1951), p. 24. 


*N. B. Henry and others, as quoted by Willard F. Tidyman and Marguerite Butterfield, in 
op. cit., p. 24. 
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tive and nonnormative English? As an example may be offered the con- 
fession of a boy made in his autobiography. “I ain’t done nothing ex- 
cept milk cows. I ain’t going to do nothing else except milk cows, and 
you don’t need no English to milk cows.” It is possible that such a pupil 
will see little or no need for changing speech patterns that are perfectly 
understandable and acceptable to almost everyone whom he meets out- 
side of school.’ For this individual, of a truth, the extension of the usual 
classroom language experience is almost meaningless—in some cases, 
almost fantastic! In such cases, the enrichment of language experiences 
may be effected if teachers offer opportunities to hear standard English, 
and present life situations in which the normative English is clearly the 
most appropriate. Thus, the boy or girl may develop insight into what 
constitutes standard English, and may build a desire to use it himself. 


The use of phonograph recordings is suggested to enrich not only 
language experience but also the study of literature, particularly poetry. 
Two kinds of such experience are available in current recordings: poets 
reading their own compositions, and professional readers, often stars of 
stage, screen, and radio, giving personal interpretations of poetry and 
drama.’ The National Council of Teachers of English has sponsored the 
production of records of both types. The Orson Welles series of Shake- 
speare’s plays, dramatic readings by Maurice Evans, ““The White Cliffs 
of Dover” read by Miss Fontaine, and Ronald Colman’s interpretation of 
Lost Horizon, are excellent for classroom use. 


The program in literature should provide for emotional maturity. 
Many of the classics which have been embalmed and buried in the high 
school curriculum remind us that much of our thinking about the litera- 
ture program has been in terms of the needs and interests of the selected 
schools maintained for the upper middle class. Not more than a fourth 
of the pupils in an average class today have the experiential back- 
ground to find interest and satisfaction in such standard classics as 
Ivanhoe, The Lady of the Lake, and Macbeth. If literature is going to 
help pupils gain an increased awareness of the goodness of living, it has 
to be selected in the light of its social significance and its depiction of 
meaningful experiences. 





* John DeBoer, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Helen Rand Miller, Teaching Secondary English 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951), p. 81; see also Walter V. Kaulfers, “Grammar for the 
Millions,” Elementary English, 26: 1-11 (January), 1949. 

* John DeBoer, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Helen Rand Miller, op. cit., p. 81. 
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Not only literature for emotional maturity is recommended, but also 
literature for emotional satisfaction. Today many of our homes are 
broken by the death of one of the parents or by divorce. Stories of such 
families may help children who face these situations. Considering the 
way in which the hero or heroine has solved personal problems may aid 
the boy or girl in making similar adjustments.’ 

In fine, the spark of good and effective teaching of English means 
varying the method to suit each pupil, keeping the class members work- 
ing at something at which they can be successful, thinking about each 
individual as an individual, and employing such teaching procedures as 
have been suggested—providing for differences in standards, differences 
in assignments and expectations, differences in experiential background 
and emotional status—in order that each individual may attain the 
goals and standards of performance in terms of his own needs and 
capacities. 


on See Isabel V. Eno, “Books for Children from Broken Homes,” English Journal, 38: 457- 
458 (October), 1949. 
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Logic and the Educative Process 


by 
RICHARD D. MOSIER 


University of California 


1. THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


The conception of education as process, as an activity of meditation 
and reflection, is no doubt a fruitful conception; for it puts emphasis 
upon the activities of doing and making, and lends itself to the problem 
method and the experience curriculum. But without an adequate meta- 
physic of the educative process, reason becomes submerged beneath 
the floodwaters of doing and making, while knowledge is reduced to 
behavior, learning to doing, and morals to mere animal interest or 
dialectic intent. The crisis in education rests on the ambiguous meta- 
physics of pure activity or process, while philosophy is betrayed by 
the cleavage between logical and empirical truth. In its genesis and 
natural history, reflection arises out of the direct struggle of man and 
nature, of the philosophic subject and the philosophic object; out of 
antecedent confusion, doubt, and uncertainty, and into consequent 
clarity, certainty, and truth. But the relation between these two poles, 
in which thought meditates as a third term, is a casual one, mutually 
determining both subject and object, man and nature. Logical neces- 
sity, in its original grounds and genesis, arises out of the same occasion 
as casual necessity, so that the distinction between logical and casual 
necessity, by virtue of the separation of the subject and object in con- 
crete living, soon develops into the absolute metaphysical dualism of 
logical and empirical truth. Now this is the dualism which contributes 
to the moral and intellectual uncertainty of our times; and which, 
through the varied contributions of radical empiricism and logical 
positivism, forms the underlying philosophic foundation of the current 
crisis in education. 

Out of traditional philosophies have grown the two modern philos- 
ophic movements which dominate the intellectual scene—the radical 
empiricism of America and the logical positivism of Europe. But 
radical empiricism and logical positivism are controverted by the 
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realist philosophies—controverted, that is, by the necessity of radical 
empiricism of getting out of experience, of transcending. experience. 
For positivism, this transcendence is only mental, not real; it is ob- 
tained by conventionalism and mere figments, such as “rules of cor- 
respondence” and the “class of equivalent descriptions.” For pragma- 
tism, on the other hand, there is a more realistic method of transcen- 
dence, the method of action, by direct experimental intervention in 
nature. Hence, while there is undeniably an element of radical em- 
piricism in both American pragmatism and European positivism, it 
is controverted in the former by its activity principle and in the latter 
by modern mathematical logic. 

“Empiricism as an epistemological principle needs a complement 
on the logical side,” writes H. Reichenbach. “It is a common feature of 
both pragmatism and positivism that they find this logical complement 
in nominalism, thus combining in their systems the empiricist trend 
with a line of development originating in logic. Out of this combination 
grew a specific version of empiricism in which stress is laid, not so 
much as in materialism, on an incorporation of the human mind into 
the physical world, as on a logical analysis of this physical world in 
terms of the world as it is originally given. The primitive world of 
concrete things, full of colours and sounds and feelings and emotions, 
stands at the basis of this construction; to this basis are reduced all the 
complex objects of scientific thought, the method of reducing being the 
nominalistic reduction of abstracta to concreta.”” 

The nominalistic reduction of abstracta to concreta is said to reveal 
to us a primary world of concrete experienced things, which is then 
said to constitute the “given” from which inquiry and reflection will 
start out. This nominalistic reductionism is implicit in pragmatism, 
also; for no sooner has pragmatism reduced the world to the qualita- 
tive interaction of experienced things, then it begins its process of 
reflection and inquiry and discovers that since reflection has started 
out from a primary world of experienced things it must eventually 
refer back to it. The result is that the knowledge gained from this 
process of inquiry is taken to be secondary to the more primary level 
of experience; and that knowledge, as a mode of access to reality, 
then becomes less significant than directly experienced qualities. Knowl- 


7H. Reichenbach, “Dewey’s Theory of Science,” in P. A. Schilpp, The Philosophy of John 
Dewey, 160-161. Evanston, 1939. 
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edge was henceforth said to be instrumental to the realization of ends 
of a more primary level of experience. The basic contradiction in 
pragmatism, therefore, is that the success of knowledge in its instru- 
mental role has the effect of depriving knowledge of any general signifi- 
cance as a mode of access to reality. 


But pragmatism cannot, without violating its own empirical prin- 
ciples, admit that the instrumental role of knowledge is what confers 
upon it a transcendental significance. If, as some insist, “dream, in- 
sanity, and fantasy are natural products, as real as anything else in 
the world,” why do we “prefer’’ scientific objects to these dreams, 
fantasies, and fictions of the wayward mind? It cannot be merely for 
their instrumental character, because, as William James has shown, 
these dreams and fantasies may be instrumental, as in the case of 
the psychotic, to the resolution of a problematic situation. But if we 
mean that scientific objects derive their instrumental character, not 
merely from the immediate context in which they function, and more- 
over not merely from the original problematic situation in which they 
arose, then we have as much as admitted that their pragmatic character 
is derived from the fact that the reality which they disclose transcends 
the immediate use to which they are put. Hence, it might be said, as a 
corrective to nominalism and radical empiricism, that knowledge is 
instrumental as means but transcendental as ends. Knowledge, in brief, 
is more than the merely nominative of the activities it discloses; it is 
more than a set of operations, a class of equivalent descriptions, or 
rules of correspondence. 


The qualities of things in interaction, the empirical raw material 
from which, as Dewey indicated, inquiry and reflection must start 
out, and in which knowledge must terminate, was a description of a 
state of affairs which included the observer. Hence, the discussion about 
secondary and tertiary experienced qualities is one which excludes the 
observer from his own field of observation. Dewey realized that the 
so-called subjective qualities could be given objective status if the 
observer were included in the field or situation, and thus it was claimed 
that the qualities experienced in the field or situation were neither 
wholly subjective nor wholly objective. But this more inclusive situation 
means that we have transcended the immediately experienced qualities 
of things and passed to their relations; and this we can only do if 
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we assume that we are not mere passive spectators separated from 
reality by a screen of phenomena, but are ourselves active participants 
in the process itself. Hence to pass from bare occurrence, from mere 
phenomena which in traditional empiricisms acted as a screen to cut us 
off from nature, to the relation of things in interaction is to become 
active ourselves as participants in the knowing process. 


Once we include the observer in the field of observation, therefore, 
relations are disclosed and quality is attributed to an objective source. 
Traditional empiricism, in excluding the observer, was more and more 
inclined to attribute quality to a subjective source; but, at the same time, 
knowledge stood as a corrective, as a revelation of the objective world. 
Hence knowledge was in traditional empiricism a disclosure of reality, 
not merely an instrument for controlling the passage from momentary 
and fleeting direct contacts with nature. The significant reversal of tra- 
ditional empiricism which pragmatism represents is, accordingly, a 
thoroughly radical one; and its radicalism lies in its method of re- 
ducing all relations to their qualitative basis in experience. Hence the 
world as directly experienced becomes a qualitatively unique and 
plural world of things in interaction, in which henceforth knowledge 
plays merely an instrumental role and has no more than a pragmatic 
significance. 

But the active involvement of the knower in the situation or field of 
his observation calls forth a different metaphysics, and requires that 
knowledge be conceived not merely as instrumental, as means, but 
as transcendental, as ends. It requires that, in so far as the relations 
disclosed in experience are instrumental to the resolution of problematic 
situations, they cannot be said to be merely subjective connections of 
thought, a mere verbal or mental convenience for connecting up the 
qualities that reside in the situation, but represent objectively real situ- 
ations and connections. If therefore the knowledge situation is to be 
one which includes the knower, it must be said that the knower comes 
to know not merely the situation but himself as included in the situa- 
tion; and this he cannot do unless directly experienced relations and 
qualities are taken as implicating a wider situation, unless the fore- 
ground of experience is corrected by the background of knowledge, 
unlesss, in brief, experience can be transcended. But this means that 
in the active casual relation of knowing, knowledge itself has not 
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merely an instrumental role but a transcendental significance. It means 
that experience has its own logic which, while it involves shifts, con- 
tradictions, and confusions at every stage, is in its essence progressive; 
and that the knowledge which is the product, or rather essence, of such 
experiences is the means of progressively transcending experience. 


2. Tue Locic or EXPERIENCE 


Our responses to situations operationally define the situation for us, 
while the facts which were present as problematic in initiating the 
response were necessarily given a connective tissue as inquiry pro- 
ceeded. Choice enters as reflection, criticism, and inquiry into the 
situations we confront; but the choice as antecedent becomes a nec¢sity 
as consequent whenever the situation has become determinant enough 
to guide behavior. And this is why, on a broader scale, metaphysical 
questions, a theory of reality, becomes not only the most necessary but 
the most practical realm of reflection. Every choice as influencing be- 
havior is implicitly a philosophy and theory of reality; every bit of 
criticism and reflection, every small parcel of intelligence, carries its 
own inevitable metaphysics. Hence, on a broad speculative scale, when 
we become conscious of metaphysical problems, it is not for the sake 
of escape from choice or from the problematic features of situations 
but for the sake of intelligent behavior that we become conscious of 
them. 


The antecedent existences which are said to set the problem for inquiry 
are experimentally transformed, and our knowledge of reality is cor- 
respondingly corrected; but equally we are engaged in the creative dis- 
covery of other existences than those which were said to form the prob- 
lematic setting of our inquiry. These other existences, in so far as they 
are the universals and relations, the logical connectives of our thought, 
cannot be said to be less true of reality than the original data with which 
we started, so long as the corrective of intelligent behavior intervenes 
to modify and control speculative audacity and imaginative daring. It is 
in fact the discovery of these connectives of antecedent existences with 
other existences which experimentally transforms these antecedents, and 
which makes the resulting theory of reality to have been implicit in the 
behavior by which the antecedents were transformed. 


Once we place the function of thought within this broader context 
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of discovery, we find that reflection has become not merely an instru- 
ment in the service of life but a master. Thought is no doubt instru- 
mental to the resolution of problematic situations, and the antecedent 
existences which set the problem of inquiry are experimentally trans- 
formed, but it is not only the situation which has changed, which has be- 
come determinant, connected, and defined; for reflection itself has been 
disciplined by natural connections into an instrument of further in- 
quiries. It regulates and guides them and brings future issues more ef- 
ficaciously to a close. Thought has ceased to function as a mere instru- 
ment or tool in the service of life and has become its disciplined master. 
Reason (as distinct from native intelligence) has been born. 

Reason, or intelligence disciplined by experimental intervention in 
natute, need not adopt the Kantian terminology and claim that its 
formal factors are a priori, or the positivist terminology and convert its 
logical forms into the postulational techniques or the rules of cor- 
respondence of inquiry; it need only point out that though intelligence 
functions in the service of life, experience is transformed by its own 
prior achievements and a concrete reasonableness is attained. What 
makes thought servicable, instrumental to the resolution of problematic 
situations, is that while it is a means it is also an end, and thus it 
makes possible the growth of concrete reasonableness. Experience is 
transformed by its own logic; reason is the logic of experience. The 
basic contradiction of pragmatism is that its instrumental theory of 
knowledge controverts its radical empiricism; for it is precisely the 
instrumental theory of knowledge that makes possible both the achieve- 
ment of concrete reasonableness and disciplined natural intelligence. 
If then knowledge is to be instrumental to the resolution of problematic 
situations, it must transcend only the immediately experienced field 
from which inquiry starts out but the practical problem to which it 
first of all pertains. In so far then as knowledge is a means, it is instru- 
mental]; but in so far as it is an end, it is transcendental. Experience, in 
brief, is transformed by its own logic—reason is the logic of experience. 


3. THe TRANSCENDENTAL REALISM 


Experience is in nature, continuous with it, a part of it; but it is 
also a fact of experience that much of the world transcends the parts 
which are immediately experienced and perceived. Experience as such 
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is a part of a wider field of existence, and gets its significance and im- 
port from this broad context of which it is a part. In other words, if 
we follow the pragmatic argument, immediate experience is not knowl- 
edge, for knowledge involves inference and judgment which go beyond 
the range of immediate experiencing. The experience of qualities is 
not experience of their causes, relations, and connections, but of them 
just as they are, as they are immediately and unequivocally found to 
be. These qualitative fields are a part of the larger organism- 
environment field of forces, events, objects, and inference from the 
former to the latter and from the latter to the former must be made 
before judgments about the situation, whether of fact, value, or prac- 
tice can be made. By virtue of this interaction within nature of organisms 
and environments, and the various overlapping fields and domains of 
experience, natural events take on character, become objects of knowl- 
edge, and enter into human inquiry. 


We have here followed the experimentalist’s own argument in order 
to show that every experience which is comprehended, that is, about 
which we can say warranted assertions are justified, is also an experience 
which has been transcended. Wherever we ask, therefore, what is real, 
we are asking what something indicates as to its connections with other 
things; we are asking the metaphysical first question of the most gen- 
eral consequences of human action. But the immediate qualitatively 
unique affairs, the prereflective materials of inquiry, become the sub- 
ject-matter of experience when attended to for the sake of what it means 
rather than what it is. What it means thus seems to be its true nature, 
beside which what it is, as a qualitatively unique affair, seems mere ap- 
pearance. This is the origin df the distinction in historic philosophies 
between appearance and reality, the lack of which in pragmatism has 
led to a misinterpretation of the lessons which it might teach. But 
judgment that the true nature of reality lies in the qualitatively unique 
affairs of existence is itself an assignment of meaning to primary levels 
of experience which by its own philosophy remain inaccessible to 
knowledge. It is a metaphysical act of faith which is needed to explain 
the role of knowledge in human affairs. 


The kind of inference of which pragmatism speaks, say for example, 
from clouds as a sign, to rain as a significance—-what in other words is 
called the sign-significance relation—while admittedly cognititive in 
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character, is said to be not judgmental. According . pragmatism we do 
not have to think to make such inferences, for the expectation which 
such inferences involve is grounded on habit, as an expectation of 
natural occurences. By this is because he wishes to reserve the cognitive 
or reflective role to inquiry which is initiated in the face of problematic 
situations; so that we are only conscious, in a reflective and critical 
sense, when we are engaged in inquiry for the sake of the resolution of a 
problematic situation. This development of pragmatism is for the sake 
of making knowledge instrumental while avoiding the conclusion that 
thinking or reflecting might be mechanical. But it takes only slight 
modifications in detail, though of vast philosophic significance, to bring 
this theory into line with a transcendental theory of reality. 


Habit should be conceived as tested and embodied inference. The 
signals are perceived, and perception is cognitive; but it is not neces- 
sarily reflective, in the sense of giving rise to inquiry. Valid inference, 
as distinct from habit or expectation, is for pragmatism grounded on 
reflective inquiry. Reflective inquiry is distinguished from the sign- 
significance relation of inference, because of the interplay of facts and 
meanings in the symbol-meaning relation. In brief, pragmatism con- 
siders the sign-significance relation as inference, while the symbol- 
meaning relation is implication. Through meanings, through language, 
we invest existential events with properties they owe to their involve- 
ments and connections with other things. Events are handled meaning- 
fully, intelligently, rather than as a mere behavioral reaction. It there- 
fore appears that pragmatism uses meaning in three different senses— 
first, as meanings intrinsic to natural events; second, as the sign- 
significant relation of inference; and third, as the symbol-meaning 
relation of implication. But if a signal or natural event infers some- 
thing, it also, in the context of its situation, means something; and the 
question of whether this meaning is also a natural event and as real 
as the original natural event upon which it was grounded is a question 
which is to be decided in practice. 


That the reality, that is, the truth and power of thought is to be 
settled by practice, is a question which pragmatism will certainly admit; 
but it will not grant the corresponding admission that the knowledge of 
reality which is gained in practice transcends the problem to which it 
immediately pertains, because its radical empiricism contradicts the 
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fundamental truth of its instrumental theory of knowledge. To make 
such an admission would transform the instrumental theory of knowl- 
edge into a transcendental theory of knowledge; it would destroy radical 
empiricism for the sake of a transcendental realism. Hence the enduring 
truth of pragmatism is that action is a necessity involved not only in 
the judgment of the facts but in the determination of the value of the 
facts. The enduring truth of idealism is that facts are only data which 
must be placed in a context of meaning before we can make judgments 
about them. The enduring truth of realism is that our facts and data 
must have a structure of their own, must form a field or system of inter- 
connections, before our judgments can have relevance to the reality 
they are designed to interpret. Hence a transcendental realism requires 
that the object of knowledge should function both as the product of 
inquiry and as the means of further inquiry; it requires that both know- 
ing and the known enter into the resolution of problematic situations; 
and that the knowledge which is obtained in practice be regarded both 
as instrumental, as means, and as transcendental, as ends, in the on- 
going process in which it functions. 
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Arts 


Airy, Anna. Making a Start in Art. 
The Studio Publications. Crowell, 1952. 
95p. $5.00. 


This book is written for the amateur by a 
professional who views art through the eyes 
of the novice. The author discusses tones, 
perspective, anatomy, composition, and the 
laying on of washes, illustrating her theme 
with diagrams and analyses of various works. 
For the amateur this work provides a deeper 
understanding of the masters of the past and 
present. 


Bercer, Oscar. My Victims. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1952. 128p. $3.50. 
Here is a delightful book by a world 


famous caricaturist which is not only interest- 
ing but is entertaining, too. The lessons in 
caricaturing are supplemented by many cari- 
catures of famous people. 


EISENBERG, JAMES. Silk Screen 
Printing. McKnight & McKnight, 1952. 
240p. $1.25. 


Silk screen printing is simple and inexpen- 
sive, as compared to other types of printing 
methods, and does not require any particular 
artistic talent for a fairly successful job. 
With the beginner in mind the author de- 
scribes with step-by-step, detailed illusira- 
tions this stencil method of printing. 


FELDMAN, JOSEPH AND FELDMAN, 
Harry. Dynamics of the Film. Hermi- 
tage House, 1952. 255p. $3.50. 


AS 


A comparison of film and the older arts 
written in such a way as to show the ultimate 
nature of film. Reviews some outstanding 
films produced in this country and abroad 
and what makes them outstanding. Anyone 
interested in a study of the cinema would 
find this book helpful. The reviewer feels 
that the book would be a great value to a 
serious amateur cinematographer. 


RewaLp, Joun. Paul Gauguin, Ce- 
zanne, and Degas. H. N. Abrams, 1952. 
24p. $1.50 each. 


These are three of the ten titles now avail- 
able in the Abrams Art Book “Portfolio 
Series.” Each book consists of ten color 
plates of the author under discussion to- 
gether with authoritative texts. The idea of 
presenting the works for the casual reader 
as well as the lover of art is most appealing. 
For those who wish to admire the best and 
for those who desire pictures for framing, 
this portfolio series offers splendid opportuni- 
ties. 


RicHarpson, Atice W. The Just a 
Minute Cookbook. Prentice-Hall, 1952. 
153p. $2.50. 

This is a revised edition of a work which 
has appealed to busy housewives. This is a 
cookbook for those who serve food with little 
time for preparation. This work has value, 
also, for the menus indicate taste as well as 
appeal. 


YaRMON, Morton. Early American 
Antique Furniture. Sterling Publishing 
Co., 1952. 144p. $2.95. 











For both beginner and expert on antiques 
this book has been written to show how to 
select the right antique for different types 
of homes. Its purpose is to help the reader 
know how and where to make the best use of 
antique pieces. The book is written in clear, 
concise form and has excellent photographs 
to provide visual impressions. 


Children’s Literature 


Avoricu, Mary M. Too Many Pets. 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 66p. $2.00. 


Children 6 to 8 will enjoy this gay little 
story of a family that grew to include all 
kinds of pets. 


Baker, CHARLOTTE. Sunrise Island. 
David McKay Company, 1952. 158p. 
$2.75. 

A lovely, imaginative story of the north- 
west Indians before the coming of the white 
man. It tells of a young slave boy who, in 
carrying out his duties, finds his own people 
and rightful place in his tribe. Beautifully 
designed and decorated by the author, for 
the 9 to 12 group. 


BeckMAN, Joan. The Rowleys of 
Robin Road. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952. 208p. $2.50. 


A rather contrived and improbable story 
of four young people, ranging in age from 
9 to 20, who moved to an abandoned farm- 
house and made it their home. Girls 9 to 12 
may like it. 


Bertinc, NATauia. The Moon Is a 
Crystal Ball. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1952. 150p. $2.50. 


Here are twenty-eight little known legends 
of the stars and the planets, gathered from 
all the corners of the world. Boys and girls 
from 8 to 12 will enjoy these strange tales 
and storytellers will find them most useful. 


Biock, Irvin. Explorers. Franklin 
Watts, 1952. 192p. $1.25. 


Most exciting is this collection of stories 
about the great explorers from Darius and 
Herodotus down to Peary and Scott. There 
is also a list of books for further reading 
and an index for quick reference. Readers 
9 to 12. 


Burcess, THorRNTON WaLpo. The 
Adventures of Grandfather Frog. Gros- 
set and Dunlap, 1943. 191p. $.95. 


First published in 1915 these little stories 
of Grandfather Frog and his friends from 





Smiling Pool continue to appeal to young 
readers from 6 to 9. 


Burcess, THORNTON WaLpo. Johnny 
Chuck. Grosset and Dunlap, 1941. 
191p. n.p. 


First published in 1913 these twenty-four 
episodes in the life of the woodchuck who 
lived in the Green Forest still appeal to 
children 4 to 8. 


Cam, pseud. The Story of Buttercup 
Fairy. Roy Publishers, 1951. n.p. $1.00. 


This is a very funny picture story about 
a fairy who was too fat to fly and how she 
became slim and beautiful and won a gor- 
geous pair of fairy wings. The gaily colored 
pictures of flowers, gnomes and insects are 
particularly good. Children 3 to 6. 


CAvANNAH, Frances. They Knew 
Abe Lincoln. Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, 1952. 255p. $2.50. 


A new and appealing picture of Lincoln 
based on stories told by people who knew 
him and covering the period between his 
seventh and twenty-first years. Readers from 
10 up will like the story and its lively illus- 
trations by Harve Stein. 


CiarK, Exvecta. The Seven Q's. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1952. 170p. 
$2.25. 


The author of The Pennywinks and Penny- 
wink Carnival tells here the story of an ar- 
tist and his family who decided to move to an 
abandoned’ schoolhouse near the sand dunes 
of Lake Michigan. Girls 9 to 12 will enjoy 
the activities of the large Queue family. 


Coy, Harotp. George Washington. 
Franklin Watts, 1952. 191p. $1.25. 


Readers 8 to 12 will find this biography of 
a great leader both inspiring and interesting. 
The many illustrations by Elinore Blaisdell 
are lifelike and detailed and there is a 
chronological chart and an index for ready 
reference. 


DeLeeuw, ADELE and Cateau. Mic- 
key the Monkey. Little, Brown and 
Company, 1952. 116p. $2.50. 


A delightfully imaginative story about a 
small boy, kept at home because of~a cold, 
and a monkey who dropped in to see him. 
How they visited the zoo and then went ex- 
ploring in the country will amuse children 
7 to 10. 
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EpsTeIN, SAMUEL and WILLIAMS, 
BeryL. Benjamin Franklin. Franklin 
Watts, 1952. 192p. $1.25. 

This biography of one of the greatest men 
of America tells in entertaining fashion of 
the high spots of Benjamin Franklin’s career. 
Readers 8 to 12 will like the story with its 
many detailed illustrations by Herbert Dan- 
ska, its list of important dates and its index. 


Epstein, SAMUEL and WILLIAMS, 
BeryL. The Real Book About Alaska. 
Garden City Books, Franklin Watts, 
1952. 191lp. $1.25. 


The books in this series are well written 
and illustrated, factually correct and espe- 
cially written for readers 9 to 12. Sturdily 
bound, they are a welcome addition to the 
elementary school library. 


FENNER, PHYLLIS and others. The 
First Book of Cartoons for Kids. 
Franklin Watts, 1952. 69p. $1.75. 


This collection of cartoons was selected by 
readers 9 to 14. They are really funny and 
will appeal to children from 8 up. 


GILBERT, KENNETH. Smoke Over 
Skygak. Henry Holt & Company, 1951. 
145p. $2.50. 


Resourcefulness and courage are stressed 
in this fast-moving story of 15 year old 
Mark Landon and his summer job as forest 
lookout. Boys 11 to 14 will like the authentic 
information about wild life and conservation 
as well as the interesting story. 


GLENDINING, Marion. Teen Talk. A. 
A. Knopf, 1951. 156p. $2.50. 


Boys and girls 12 to 16 will find good ad- 
vice here on problems such as dating, polite 
behaviour, proper dress, etc. There is also 
a section on careers which lists different jobs 
in various fields, the possibilities in each of 
them and the training necessary to hold 
them. 


Goupey, Auice E. The Merry Fid- 
dlers. Aladdin, c1951. unp. $2.25. 

Simple, rhythmic prose tells the story of 
the cricket. The many beautiful illustrations 
by Bernard Carbutt point up and illustrate 
this appealing tale for nature lovers 5 to 8. 


Heavey, Jean. The Pastor’s Dog. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 155p. 
$2.00. 


The Pastor was an old man and his dog 
was just a pup. This story tells how the dog 
finally decided that the Pastor couldn’t teach 
a young dog old ways! Dog lovers from 8 up. 
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Henry, Witt. Wolf-Eye: The Bad 
One. Julian Messner, 1951. 173p. $2.50. 


Another tale about a German-Shepherd 
dog who follows the call of the wild but, in 
the end, reverts to pure dog and saves his 
master’s life. Dog lovers from 12 up. 


Hotes, Mrs. Wintrrep. The V oy- 
age of the Indian Brig. (Shree Veers 
Lakomi). Drexel Hill, Pa. Bell Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. 208p. $2.50. 


A fascinating and unusual story with lots 
of colorful details of a trip in a square-rigged 
ship from Calcutta to Singapore and the Mal- 
dive islands, during which 12 year old Jane 
and 14 year old Timothy learn to take treas- 
ure hunts, cyclones and mutiny in their 
stride. Readers 11 to 14. 


Howarp, Joun. Quillenback for Fire 
Chief. Oxford University Press, 1951. 
47p. $1.50. 


Children 5 to 8 and their parents will en- 
joy this story, with its delightful pictures by 
Garry MacKenzie, about how the porcupine 
became fire chief, organized the forest ani- 
mals and halted the fire. 


Hunt, Frazier. Cap Mossman, Last 
of the Great Cowmen. Hastings House, 
1951. 277p. $3.75. 


Burton C. Mossman, one of the greatest 
and most colorful cowmen of Arizona and 
New Mexico told these stories about himself 
to the author. Perfectly illustrated by Ross 
Santee this is the perfect book for all West- 
ern fans from 12 up. 


Hur ey, SISTER HELEN ANGELA. On 
Good Ground. University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1951. 325p. $3.75. 


A contribution to the history of American 
education is this story of the hundred years 
of school work accomplished in the mid-West 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph. Besides filling 
one gap in historical research concerning re- 
ligious public education this book has re- 
gional interest. 


ILLINGSWORTH, FRANK. Pete of Ice 
Bay. Coward-McCann, c1951. 247p. 
$2.75. 

Readers 10 to 13 will be enthralled by the 
hair-raising adventures of young Peter Ker- 
shaw during the winter he spent with the 
Eskimos of northern Baffin Land. In addition 
there is a wealth of factual information about 
living conditions and customs in the Arctic. 











Jackson, Cary. Shorty at Shortstop. 
Wilcox & Follett Company, 1951. 153p. 
$2.50. 


Shorty was a good baseball player but he 
had a chip on his shoulder. When his junior 
high team kept losing games Shorty dis- 
covered that his chip was to blame. What he 
did about it makes an exciting baseball tale 
for boys 10 to 14. 


JENSEN, Exotse J. Son of Talya. Ex- 
position Press, 1951. 38p. $2.00. 

Children 8 to 12 who like animal stories 
will enjoy this one of a coyote pup that was 
raised on the CM ranch, escaped several 
times, and how he finally left for good. 


Jounson, Atice M. Sinbad the Go- 
rilla. Pacific Press Publishing Associa- 
tion, 1951. unp. $1.50. 


Children 6 to 10 will enjoy this story of 
the capture of Sinbad the gorilla, his trip to 
the United States from Africa, and the care 
he receives at the Lincoln Park Zoo in Chi- 
cago. Many photographs and drawings add 
to the story. 


Jounson, MarGareEtT S. Briar, a Col- 
lie. William Morrow and Company, 
1952. 92p. $2.00. Morrow Junior 
Books. 


A delightful story, beautifully illustrated, 
of an Irish Collie who needed a loving master 
before he could take first place in the show 
ring. How Briar eventually found a master 
to whom she could be loyal makes good read- 
ing for the 8 to 12 crowd. 


Jouivet, Recis. [ntroduction to Kier- 
kegaard. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1946, 233p. $4.00. 


A good introduction to the work of a very 
difficult philosopher. This book begins with 
a biographical sketch, passes on to a study of 
Kierkegaard’s spiritual life and thought, and 
concludes with an appraisal of his contribu- 
tion to philosophy. The treatment is sym- 
pathetic and, by and large, readable. 


Justus, May. Lucky Penny. Alad- 
din, c1951. 80p. $1.75. 


Readers 8 to 11 who have enjoyed Miss 
Justus’ other tales about Tennessee mountain 
folk will like this one of Jimmy Greer and 
how he found a home and family for himself. 


KAUFMANN, Epear, photography by 
Morgan, Barbara. Prestini’s Art in 
Wood. Pocahontas Press, c1950. 24p. 





This book is made up mostly of illustra- 
tions, the first section concerning Prestini’s 
wooden bowls, trays, etc. which are made by 
the wood turning process. Words are not 
needed to explain these articles as they speak 
for themselves. The second section of the 
book consists of photographs made by Pres- 
tini as examples of the Basic Workshop ap- 
proach which he studied and later taught. 
This book is very interesting and something 
new can be seen every time you look through 
it. 


KeirH, Harop. A Pair of Captains. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1951. 
160p. $2.50. 


Basketball fans from 10 to 14 will sym- 
pathize with the captain of Prescott High 
basketball team who found his position 
usurped by a newcomer to the school. This 
is a fast-moving story with emphasis on 
loyalty and good sportsmanship. 


Ketty, Mary G. Other Lands and 
Other Times; Life in Modern America; 
Life in Early America; The Story of 
Life in America. Ginn and Company, 
c1950. 4 books. 


This interesting series is well organized, 
written in a clear and direct style and con- 
tains attractive illustrations. The series ap- 
peals to young readers and helps them under- 
stand the complex world in which they live. 


Kerr, FRANCES Morse and FIpeEt- 
MAN, GERTRUDE. Holiday Times for 
Terry and Cherry. Exposition Press, 
1951. 79p. $1.50. 


This collection, which fills a real need for 
children 5 to 9, contains a short story and the 
words and music of an easy to learn song 
for each of nineteen holidays. 


Knox, OLive ELste. 
(Miss-top-ashish) . 
1951. 196p. $2.75. 


Based on fact is this detailed story of 
Henry Kelsey who, at 14, went to Canada in 
1684 as a member of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. His explorations, hunting trips, and 
adventures with the Indians will appeal to 
boys 11 to 14. 


Little Giant 
Ryerson Press, 


Kon.er, Jutitty H. Daniel in the 
Cub Scout Den. Aladdin, c1951. 192p. 
$2.50. 


A fast-moving story for readers 8 to 12 
about the doings of a cub scout pack, the fun 
they had and the work they did, and how the 
Cub Scout Law helped them mature. 
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Lamont, Coruiss. Humanism as a 
Philosophy. Philosophical Library, 
c1949. 368p. $3.75. 

A lucid outline of a highly controversial 
philosophical position. Interested readers will 
enjoy the book: it makes clear just what 
humanism is and is not. The author takes 
his stand firmly on science and democracy 
and builds his philosophical edifice on this 
base. 


Lane, Cart D. Mystery Trail. Little, 
Brown & Company, 1951. 231p. $2.75. 


Lots of camping and woods lore plus a 
fast moving story of adventure in the. Ap- 
palachians for Scouts and others from 12 to 


LENGYEL, Emit. America’s Role in 
World Affairs. Harper & Brothers, 
c1950. 380p. $2.20. 

This is a simplified version of American 
fereign policy even though it is difficult to 
simplify such complex foreign problems. It is 
a very readable and interesting account for 
high school students. 


Lent, Constantin Pau. Drafting 
Made Easy. Pen-Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, cl949. 63p. 

A book of only two chapters. The first 
chapter talks of drafting and tools. Chapter 
two: design, pattern, and problems. The 
problems are answers to problems. A handy 
reference. 


Lyon, Extinor. The House in Hid- 
ing. Coward-McCann, 1951. 218p. 
$2.50. 


A deserted village on a remote island, a 
missing heir, and a lost pin are all part of 
this exciting story of Scotland and the neigh- 
boring Hebrides Islands. However, readers 
10 to 14 may be baffled by some of the very 
British expressions. 


Joun A. Vocational 
Education: America’s Greatest Re- 
source. American Technical Society, 
c1950. 397p. 


Here is ably set forth the need in a nation 
becoming more and more industrialized of an 
adequate training program for technical 
workers and what is being done today to 
meet the need. The appendix contains some 
of the important legislation relating to Voca- 
tional Education in this country. 


McCartuy, 


McCormick, WILFRED. Quick Kick. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1951. 183p. 
$2.50. Bronc Burnett Story. 
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Bronce Burnett, the pride of Sonora High 
School, again comes through when his team 
is about to lose an important football game. 
Boys 11 to 14. 


McCracken, Harowp. The Flaming 
Bear. Lippincott Company, 1951. 222p. 
$2.50. 

An Aleut legend tells of a bear that glowed 
with fiery light as it wandered on the slopes 
of Shishaldin Volcano. Young Tan, trying to 
prove the truth of the legend, sets out to 
bring home the pelt of the bear. How he 
makes out and, after fighting all the ele- 
ments, succeeds, makes a thrilling story for 
adventure fans from 12 up. 


MacDona.p, Georce. The Princess 
and Curdie. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1951. 238p. $1.75. 

This volume of the Children’s illustrated 
Classics is nicely illustrated and well de- 
signed to appeal to young people of all ages. 


MacF arin, ALLAN A. Campfire Ad- 
venture Stories. Association Press, 
1952. 225p. $2.95. 

Sponsored by the YMCA this collection of 
outdoor stories will appeal to boys and girls 
12 to 16 who want authentic detail in their 
adventure tales. 


MclItvainE, JANE S. Copper’s 
Chance. Macrae Smith Company, 1951. 
232p. $2.50. 

A fast moving thrill packed story of how 
17 year old Copper (her hair was that color) 
trained the most wonderful horse in the 
world. Authentic stable, paddock and hunt 
club atmosphere plus a bit of romance make 
this perfect reading for girls 12 to 16 who 
like horses. 


McNaucuatTon, Rutu L. Tiny 
Thoughts About God. Van Kampen 
Press, 1951. unp. $2.50. 

Verse and picture tell the story of creation 
and God for children 4 to 6. 

MEEK, CoLonet S. P. Red: a Trail- 
ing Bloodhound. A. A. Knopf, 1951. 
222p. $2.50. 

A thrilling story of the training of blood- 
hounds and the amazing accomplishments of 
some of them. Boys 11 up. 

Mitier, Dessie R. Learning the 
Brethren Way With Jim and Jane. 
Brethren Publishing House, 1951. 80p. 
$1.50. 

The beliefs of members of the Church of the 
Brethren set out in story form for boys and 


girls 7 to 11. Useful in classes preparing for 
church membership and for home reading. 











Miineg, J. B. & Others. Coin Collect- 
ing. Oxford University Press, 1950. 
152p. $2.00. 

This little volume is an interesting guide 
for young collectors. It is confined to Greek, 
Roman, British and European coins. Interest- 
ing information is supplied by the 44 plates. 


Moore, Mavis Garey. Pony for a 
Prize. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
210p. $2.50. 

Although this story gets off to a slow start 
it is exciting enough after Henry wins his 
pony in a contest and loses it two days later. 
The story of his search for the pony will in- 
terest horse fans 8 to 12. 


Moore, Rutu. Jeb Ellis of Candle- 
mas Bay. William Morrow & Company, 
1952. 238p. $2.50. Morrow Junior 
Books. 


Abridged from the best-selling novel CAN- 
DLEMAS BAY for readers 12 to 16. This is 
a fast moving, fascinating story of life in a 
fishing village on the Maine coast. 


Novincer, Vircinia B. Round Trip 
for Johnny. Whitman, 1951. n.p. $1.50. 

Simple text and full page illustrations tell 
the story of Johnny’s first trip to school and 
home again. Readers 5 to 7. 

Nursery Book SaTcHELL. Esa; 
Kembo; The Three Camels; Ah Fu. 
Friendship Press, 1951. 4 books. $1.75. 

Four little books, nicely illustrated in 
color, tell stories of life today in India, 
China, Africa and Nazareth. Young readers 
from 4 to 7 will enjoy these stories. 

Occ, Freperic A. and Zink, Har- 
op. Modern Foreign Governments. 
Macmillan Company, cl949. 1004p. 
$6.00. 

A college text book for Comparative Gov- 
ernment. A rather full discussion with his- 
torical background of the governments of 
England and France. Somewhat briefer treat- 
ment of Germany, Scandinavia, Soviet Union 


and Latin America and the Far Eastern Gov- 
ernments. 


OsBorNE, CHESTER G. The First Bow 
and Arrow. Wilcox & Follett Company, 
1951. 87p. $2.50. 

An unusual and exciting story of pre- 
historic days and how the first bow and arrow 
came to be made and used. Readers 7 to 10. 

Patias, Norvin. The Secret of 
Thunder Mountain. Ives Washburn 
Company, 1951. 192p. $2.50. 





Excitement and mystery combine in this 
story of a search for a lost gold mine. Boys 
9 to 12. 


PaLMER, Rosin. Wise House. Har- 
per & Brother, 1951. 138p. $2.00. 


A crow, a cat, a dog and three children 
make up the household at Wise House, and 
when the house was moved from one state 
to another and then to an island it seemed 
only fitting that elephants should do the 
hauling. Fantastic reading for the 7 to 10 
crowd. 


PETERSON, CHRISTIAN. The Treasure 
of Troon. Roy Publishers, 1951. 255p. 
$2.50. 

A swashbuckling, virile story of sailing 


ships and pirates, strange heathen gods, and 
a smashing climax for boys 11 to 14. 


PuHevps, Marcaret. Ketch Dog. 
Macrae Smith Company, 1951. 223p. 
$2.50. 


Wade Compton fell in love with a dog he 
had never seen. How he hunted for the dog, 
found and trained him, make up this story 
which ends when the dog saves Wade’s life. 
Readers 9 to 12. 


PuHILBROOK, CLEM. Hickory Wings. 
Macmillan Company, 1951. 177p. 
$2.50. 


Ski enthusiasts from 11 to 14 will enjoy 
this story of prep school skiing in New 
England. In addition to an interesting story 
stressing good sportsmanship there is plenty 
of good, practical information on skiing. 


Potter, Mrr1aAM Cxiark. The Little- 
bits. Lippincott, 1951. 129p. $1.75. 

Children 4 to 8 will like this story with its 
pictures of the Littlebits who were so small 


they used mice for horses and acorns for 
cups. 


Recunitzer, F. E. Captain Jeep. 
John Winston Company, 1951. 209p. 
$2.50. 


Boys 11 to 14 will read this mystery story 
at one sitting. The main characters are a 
dog, several boys and Captain Jeep who ar- 
rived in Bartonsburg in a houseboat and re- 
fused to tell anything about his past. Model 
airplanes are involved, too, and sabotage at 


the factory, but everything is cleared up at 
the end. 


Recu, Apotex. Cowboy Stories. 
Lantern Press, 1951. 188p. $2.50. 


Six thrilling stories of life on the range for 
readers 7 to 12. 
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RicHarpson, Myra Reep. Finders 
Keepers. Viking, cl951. 190p. $2.50. 


When an enormous St. Bernard, who res- 
cued children and animals all over Connecti- 
cut, turned up at Sam Winton’s home Sam 
fell in love with the dog. Their various ad- 
ventures, culminating in the capture of a 
mother bear and two cubs, make hilarious 
reading for dog lovers 10 to 14. 


Rounps, GLen. Hunted Horse. Holi- 
day House, 1951. 156p. $2.25. 

Man is only another enemy in this exciting 
story of wild stallions’ told from the view- 
point of the stallion. His fight for survival 
and freedom is exciting and swiftly-paced. 


Sayers, FRANCES CLARKE. 
and Custard. Viking, 1951. 
$2.00. 


Through the eyes of eight year old Ginny 
girls 9 to 12 will see Los Angeles and the 
surrounding country—the Farmers Market, 
Olvera Street, and many other fascinating 
and historic spots. They will sympathize 
with Ginny when the cat, Custard, comes 
into her life, and again when she tries to 
make friends with some neighboring children. 


Ginny 
128p. 


Sinciair, KennetH L. Mystery 
Mine. John C. Winston Company, 
1951. 209p. $2.50. 


A forest fire, logging camp activities, a 
mysterious professor, a group of international 
smugglers in an old mine plus the F.B.L., a 
dude and a cowhand make this a fast moving 
story for boys 11 to 15. 


Situ, IRENE. Down the Road with 
Johnny. Whittlesey House; McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1951. 64p. $1.75. 

Johnny’s first day of vacation on the farm 
was full of interesting surprises including 
the finding of a lost puppy and receiving a 


present of a box full of snakes. Readers 5 
to 9. 


STOUTENBURG, ADRIEN. Timber Line 
Treasure. Westminster Press, 1951. 
218p. $2.50. 

An archaeological expedition in the Roc- 
kies is the background for this exciting story 
of mountain climbing and exploration for 


boys 11 to 14. 


TayLor, SypNEyY. All-of-a-kind Fam- 
ily. Wileox & Follett, 1951. 192p. 
$2.75. 

A heart warming story of 5 sisters and 


their parents who lived in a four room flat 
on New York’s lower East Side. The day to 
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day happenings, holidays and outings, make 
excellent reading for girls 7 to 11. 


TeNsEN, Rutu M. Come to the City. 


Reilly & Lee Company, 1951. 
$2.00. 

Beginner readers from 5 to 7 will like the 
full page photographs and simple text of this 
story of a visit to a city. 

THompson, May Hatt. Falcon 
Range. Van Kampen Press, 1951. 128p. 
$1.50. 

Boys 10 to 13 who enjoy adventure tales 
will like this one of life on a falcon farm, 
the training of a baby eagle, and the dis- 
covery, and capture of outlaws. 

TURNGREN, ANNETTE. The Mystery 
of Hidden Village. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1951. 223p. $2.00. 

After a rather slow start this story of “dig- 
gings” in Arizona turns into an exciting 
suspense tale for readers 11 to 15. 


37p. 


Tworkov, Jack. The Camel Who 
Took a Walk, Aladdin, c1951. unp. 
$2.50. 


Perfect illustrations by Roger Duvoisin 
and delightfully simple text tell the story of 
what was supposed to (but didn’t) happen 
to the camel when he came to the place 
“where the shadow of the tree falls across 
the road.” Anyone from five up, who likes a 
good suspense story, will like this one. 


Ucnipa, Yosutxo. New Friends for 
Susan. Charles Scribner’s, 1951. 185p. 
$2.00. 


Girls 8 to 12 will like Japanese Susan and 
her school friends, her dog, and her family. 


WALpote, ELLEN WALEs. Easy Read- 
ing. John Day Company, c1951. 71p. 
$1.50. 

Alphabets, jingles, and many black and 
white illustrations help the child from 4 to 7 
to read, spell and have fun at the same time. 


Warren, Bitty. The Golden Palo- 
mino. David McKay, 1951. 207p. 
$2.50. 

Fourteen-year old Ted longed to capture 
the wild golden palomino stallion Wild Fire. 
How he accomplished this, trained him and 


won a race makes an exciting story for horse 
addicts 9 to 12. 


WELLMAN, MANLY WabeE. Giant in 
Gray. Charles Scribner’s, c1949. 387p. 
$5.00. 











This is a biography of Wade Hampton 
based largely on secondary accounts. Gives 
a good account of the part Hampton played 
in the Civil War, and during the period of 
Reconstruction. The author is a great ad- 
mirer of Hampton and is unfriendly to his 
opponents. 


We tty, S. F. Knights’ Ransom. Wil- 
cox & Follett Company, 1951. 240p. 
$2.75. 


Authentic historical background and lots 
of colorful detail add to this fast moving 
tale of falconry, Crusades and travel for 
readers 11 to 14. 


WESTPHAL, BARBARA OsBoRNE. Gold, 
Silver and Spice. Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing Association, 1951. 190p. $2.75. 

Social studies units working on South 
America may want to use these stories of 
explorers, liberators and educators. Clever 
illustrations and map and papers by Lou 


Macouillard add to its value. Readers 10 to 
14. 


Witson, CHARLES GeorGE. Guns in 
the Wilderness. Ives Washburn Com- 
pany, 1951. 191p. $2.50. 


Noell Goffe’s grandfather and father had 
taken part in the Cromwellian revolt. Be- 
cause of this he, in 1665, hunted as a 
criminal escaped to the New World. What 
happened then makes a breath taking story 
for readers 10 to 14. 


Witson, ELEANoR Hupparp. The Se- 
cret Three. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, 1951. 162p. $2.00. 

Boys 7 to 10 will like Eric, Tony and 
Robbie who are the “Secret Three.” Lots of 


action with a Father-Son baseball game as 
climax. 


WincHELL, Mary E. Home by the 
Bering Sea. Caxton Printers, 1951. 
226p. $4.00. 


Some rather pedestrian episodes in the life 
and work of a mission worker in an orphan 
home in Unalaska during the early 1920's. 


Woo .t.ey, CATHERINE. David’s Hun- 
dred Dollars. William Morrow & Com- 
pany, 1952. 155p. $2.50. Morrow 


Junior Books. 


Readers 8 to 12 will enjoy this story of how 
David spent the reward he received for spot- 
ting a faulty railroad tie, and how, during 
the process, he found joy in doing for others. 
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ZANGWILL, O. L. An Introduction to 
Modern Psychology. Philosophical Li- 
brary, cl1950. 227p. $3.75. 

A book designed for the lay reader wishing 
to become acquainted with the development 


of psychology and its present-day trends. 
Easily read and understood. 


Zevic, Dorotuy F. A Child’s His- 
tory of the Hebrew People. Bloch Pub- 
lishing Company, 1951. 239p. $2.50. 

After a detailed description of nomad life 
in the desert today Miss Zelig goes on to 
tell in clear style and easy to read text the 
story of the Hebrews from Abraham to the 
founding of the Hebrew center at Jabneh af- 
ter the burning of the temple at Jerusalem. 
Readers 9 to 12. 


Education and Psychology 


BUHLER, SMITTER and RICHARDSON. 
Childhood Problems and the Teacher. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1952, 372p. 
$3.75. 


This material planned and collaborated 
by psychologists and teachers together gives 
the teacher a better understanding of the 
dynamics of behavior problems that he may 
see; determines by means of case examples 
what the teacher may achieve in various cir- 
cumstances and describes the type of prob- 
lem with which the teacher needs specialized 
assistance. ; 

Changing Patterns of Scholarship 
and the Future of Research Libraries. 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1951. 133p. $2.50. 


This book reports the symposium held on 
this subject in connection with the 200th 
Anniversary of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This work points out the trends in 
American scholarship, how libraries are 
meeting the needs of scholars in America 
and attempts to predict the future of re- 
search libraries. Of interest primarily to 
the librarian. 


Curran, Cuarves A. Counseling in 
Catholic Life and Education. Macmil- 
lan Company, 1952. 462p. $4.50. 


The treatment of counseling from the 
Catholic standpoint and while this stand- 
point does not differ materially from any 
other phase of counseling, this treatment is 
from a religious angle. Well-written, this 
book will make an excellent text in Catholic 
colleges. The book listing and _ periodical 
references will add to the ease with which 
this work can be used by the student and 
serious research worker. 
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Cuiding Children's 
Arithmetic 
Experiences 


by J. ALLEN HICKERSON, 
New Haven State Teachers College 


@ This new and unique text on 
teaching arithmetic shows how 
to teach children to compute 
with meaning and efficiency 
rather than only with accuracy 


and speed. 


@ Teachers are shown how to 
provide for individual differ- 
ences in the learning abilities 
of children in each type of 
thinking: 

—learning to represent con- 
crete situations with arith- 
metic symbols 

—learning to compute with 
meaning and efficiency 

—understanding the number 
system 


@ The different processes of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division of whole 
numbers, common-fractions 
and decimal fractions are pre- 
sented in such a way that 
children are led to discover 
relationships and formulate 
generalizations. 


384 pages 5-5/8” x 8-3/8” 1952 
Send For Your Copy Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 











Detyen, Ervin WINFRED and Det- 
JEN, Mary Forp. Elementary School 
Guidance. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 266p. $3.75. 


By combining a new philosophy of guid- 
ance with definite helps for the various 
problems that arise concerning the adjust- 
ment of elementary school pupils, the author 
has devised a program which he feels will 
help the children in their early years at 
school. Primarily for elementary school 
teachers and college students who plan to 
teach. 


Donatpson, Georce W. School 
Camping. Association Press, 1952. 
140p. $2.25. 


Excellent philosophical treatment of school 
camping. On a background of the charac- 
teristics of children and the world in which 
they live Donaldson proceeds to elaborate 
on the many educational aspects of the 
school camp. He ends the small book with 
the description of camp Tyler, a year-round 
school camp which he directs. 


Ferris, HELEN, ed. Writing Books 
for Boys and Girls. The Junior Liter- 
ary Guild, Doubleday and Company, 
1952. 320p. $2.98. 


This book contains over two hundred arti- 
cles by popular authors explaining the how 
and the why behind the writing of some of 
the best-loved contemporary books for boys 
and girls. These articles first appeared in 
YOUNG WINGS, the monthly magazine of 
the Junior Literary Guild. They should be 
useful to anyone interested in the field of 
writing for young people. 


Harap, Henry. Social Living in the 
Curriculum. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1952. 134p. $1.00. 


Social living is interpreted as “the core of 
the learner’s total school life.” The first part 
of the monograph defines what is meant by 
social living, its relationship to the total life 
of the school, and the’ place of the basic 
learning unit. The second part describes and 
evaluates work in each of the twelve grades. 
Visits were made to one grade in twelve 
schools. The descriptions of what was ob- 
served show discriminating insight. The 
evaluations by Dr. Harap and each of the 
teachers are suggestive as well as critical. 
Teachers and students of the curriculum will 
find this very much worth while. 


HAVEMANN, ERNEST and WEsT, Pa- 
tricia S. They Went to College. Har- 


court, Brace and Company, 1952. 277p. 
$4.00. 
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This book is an outgrowth of a survey 


originally conducted by Time magazine 
whose purpose was to set forth what hap- 
pened to college graduates. The results of 
the survey are here presented in a clear and 
readable form. Whether the reader attended 
college or not, this book will have an ap- 
peal. It will picture the product of our col- 
leges and his status in American life today. 


Horner, A. Muscrave. Speech 
Training. Philosophical Library, 1951. 
176p. $3.75. 


An interesting treatment of speech by a 
professor of that subject in Belfast, this 
textbook is somewhat more concise and re- 
lies rather more heavily on mechanical tech- 
niques than do corresponding textbooks in 
this country. Teachers here will be espe- 
cially pleased with the diagrams illustrating 
the formation of English speech sounds. 


Hunt, Rockwe.ti Dennis. History 
of the College of the Pacific, 1851- 
1951. Stockton, California, College of 
the Pacific, 1951. 241p. $4.00. 


The publication of this book marks the 
completion of the first 100 years of the Col- 
lege at Stockton, California. It has been 
competently written by a historian who has 
already a considerable number of volumes to 
his credit on the History of the State. Of 
handy size and very good general makeup, 
the volume is interesting, readable, and well 
illustrated. 


KapLan, Louis and Baron, Denis. 
Mental Hygiene and Life. Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. 422p. $3.50. 


A textbook written for the college student. 
It is designed to help the student understand 
the dynamic of normal human behavior and 
to help the student explore various possi- 
bilities for preventing behavior disorders. 


Locke, Louis G.; Gisson, WILLIAM 
M.; Arms, Georce. Toward Liberal 
Education and Introduction to Litera- 
ture. Rinehart & Company, 1952. 830p. 
and 749p. $3.75 each or $5.50 com- 
bined edition. 


A two volume anthology designed to make 
first-year college students understand what 
liberal education can mean to them. Ma- 
terial in the first volume is arranged around 
works concerned with the skills of a liberal 
education and the four great areas of a 
liberal education, while the second volume 
takes of the important field of literature of 
the imagination. 





MILLER, GeorGe ARMITAGE. Lan- 
guage and Communication. McGraw- 
Hili Book Company, 1951. 311p. $5.00. 


This attempt by a noted psychologist to 
treat language as an object for scientific 
study is a significant contribution to the 
teaching of language communication. Since 
formal education is carried on largely 
through language communication, and since 
in international relations language seems to 
be the only alternative to communication via 
atom bombs, the importance of this contribu- 
tion can scarcely be overemphasized. “The 
bias is behavioristic,” the author states in 
his preface, and this results perhaps in an 
atomistic analysis which makes the final 
chapters unnecessarily . complex, but the 
value of the book to students and teachers is 
unquestioned. 


MILLER, VAN and Spaupinc, WIL- 
LARD B. The Public Administration of 
American Schools. World Book Com- 
pany, 1952. 606p. 


This is a book on school administration 
addressed to prospective teachers and school 
administrators to help them realize the im- 
portance of having schools governed by capa- 
ble administrators. Divided into three parts, 
the work treats of the understanding of 
school administration and the procedures 
connected with these positions. While not a 
guide for those actually in administration, 
this book is an excellent work for the use of 
all engaged or who plan to be engaged in 
public school work. 


Mor ey, Muriet E. Cleft Palate and 
Speech. Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany. c1951. 160p. 


A remarkably compact and sound little 
book, of interest to teachers and parents of 
cleft palate children as well as to surgeons 
and speech therapists. It outlines the de- 
velopment of cleft palate in the embryo, the 
history of cleft palate surgery, and it con- 
cludes with recommendations as to corrective 
techniqifes. 


Morris, Giyn. Practical Guidance 
Methods for Principals and Teachers. 
Harper and Brothers Company, 1952. 
266p. $3.75. 


This book presents a practical program of 
guidance for smaller schools based upon the 
author’s many years of experience as a high 
school principal. Especially helpful to 
teachers and principals, as well as to guid- 
ance directors. Contains a foreward by Ruth 
Strang, Professor of Education at Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University. 
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Murray, Mary F. Skygirl. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1951. 256p. $3.00. 

This book is accurately described by its 
sub-title as “A Career Handbook for the Air- 
line Stewardess.” Written by the Director of 
Stewardess Training at the Aviation Train- 
ing School, Boston, the manual covers every- 


thing the prospective airline stewardess 
needs to know, such as qualifications, train- 
ing, duties, and working conditions. The 
appendix lists the current requirements for 
stewardesses set up by all of the major air- 
lines. 


SamFrorpb, C. D. and Cotte, Ev- 
GENE. Social Studies in the Secondary 
School. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1952. 376p. $4.25. 


A presentation of the ways in which social 
studies should be taught. In furnishing ma- 
terial that will be helpful to students, it 
seems that an attempt is made to keep in 
mind current educational thinking. 


SmitH, Suirtey W. Harry Burns 
Hutchins and the University of Michi- 
gan. University of Michigan Press, 


1951. 344p. $4.50. 


This is the story of the University of 
Michigan, viewed through the life of Dr. 
Hutchins, who was a participant in the Uni- 
versity’s development from a small institu- 
tion to a great university. 


SorRENSON, FRED S. Speech for the 
Teacher. Ronald Press Company, 1952. 
471p. $4.50. 


Improving the speech of teachers and 
prospective teachers is an important way to 
improve their teaching, and this complete, 
well organized and well written book should 
be of considerable help in this process. 
Whether it serves as a textbook in a formal 
course or as an aid in self improvement, it 
is likely to prove more- useful than any of 
the three currently available books on the 
same subject. 


SumpTion, MERLE R. How to Con- 
duct a Citizens School Survey. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952. 209p. $3.00. 


This book shows how a community can 
organize and conduct a school survey which 
will give the board of education a long 
range plan for meeting the educational needs 
of the community. Designed particularly for 
citizens groups interested in making such a 
survey, but of interest also to professional 
educators. 


Tinker, Mites A. Teaching Elemen- 
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tary Reading. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1952. 35lp. $3.25. 


The principal aim of this book is to im- 
prove understanding of the teaching of read- 
ing and to explain the better methods of 
teaching reading. The book seems to be in- 
clusive in scope and yet incisive in presenta- 
tion. This work may well become one of the 
standard authorities in the field of reading. 
Recommended. 


Womers.ey, Witrrep. Working 
Wonders With Words. E. P. Dutton, 
1951. 285p. $3.50. 


While this is a “self-help” book on speech 
improvement, it is far above the general run 
of such works in its point of view and sub- 
ject matter. It is by no means a textbook 
in self aggrandizement, but a sound and 
helpful guide for the development of more 
effectively articulate citizens. 


Wynne, Joun P. General Education 
in Theory and Practice. Bookman As- 
sociates, 1952. 25lp. $3.75. 

Discusses the concept of General Educa- 
tion as an answer to the problem of turning 
out college graduates who are mature and 
thinking citizens. This book, written by an 
expert in the field, serves as a guide to the 
philosophy and workings of this new method 
of education. 


Health and Physical Education 


The Complete Book of Mothercraft. 
Greystone Press, 1952. 896p. $4.95. 


The volume has sighted its aims at a 


monumental task—the entire range of 
mothercraft from prenatal care through 
adolescence. How well it has achieved this 


purpose, this reviewer can only answer in 
terms of praise. Twenty-five leading child 
specialists (including Gesell and Spock) 
furnish the answers. Highly recommended 
for home making courses and for every 
woman who has dealings with babies and 
children. 


LEVERTON, Rutu M. Food Becomes 
You. University of Nebraska Press, 
1952. 192p. $3.50. 


American food is usually rated the best 
in the world. However, Americans usually 
take for granted food and its usefulness. 
This is a book which guides to food which 
will produce radiant health. Excellent for 
the professional nutritionist and for teachers 
of home making courses—as well as every- 


one who wants to get the most out of the 
food he eats. 











Niven, Wituiam W. Fundamentals 
of Detergency. Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, c1950. 256p. $5.50. 


This is a very good book containing a 
basic knowledge of the physical and chemi- 
cal factors involved in detergency. The book 
contains discussions on the following: 1) 
The effects of composition, concentration, 
temperature, and added electrolytes on the 
nature and properties of acqueous detergent 
solutions; 2) The fundamental actions which 
constitute detergency and the role of deter- 
gents in aiding these actions; 3) The means 
of utilizing the various fundamental deter- 
gent actions in laundering. 


Library Science 


IRELAND, NorMA Ouin. The Picture 
File in School, College and Public Li- 
braries. F. W. Faxon Company, 1952. 
136p. $3.00. 


One of the important aspects of library 
holdings is that of pictures. These represent 
the life of the book and to be useful must 
be available. This tool is compiled by one 
who knows indexes and libraries and each 
page of this book indicates a practical use 
of this knowledege. Highly recommended 
as a bibliographical tool. 


Jones, Mrs. Louise Seymour. The 
Human Side of Bookplates. Ward Rit- 
chie Press, 1952. 171lp. $5.00. 


One of the serious hobbies of the ‘book 
lover is the plate attached to the book which 
marks it as his personal property. The fas- 
cination of bookplates extends far beyond 
those who fashion their own: it embraces 
all who have an admiration for books. This 
is an interesting treatment of bookplates and 
while this well-written book presents the 
human side, it also penetrates the historical 
aspects. An easy-to-read book and one 
which when read will entertain as well as 
furnish knowledge to the reader. 


Literature 


Isaacs, J. The Background of Mod- 
ern Poetry. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1952. 94p. $2.50. 


The purpose of the author is to set forth 
and prove the premise that English poetry has 
always been contemporary poetry and only by 
viewing it that way can we feel its life. 





While designed for those who have a knowl- 
edge of and an interest in poetry, this work 
will make good reading for those with only 
a passing interest in the subject. 


STEWART, ANNA Birp. Enter David 
Carrick. J. B. Lippincott, 1951. 278p. 
$3.00. 


Although rather shallow and sentimental, 
this is an interesting chronicle of the life of 
the 18th century actor. It follows Carrick 
from his childhood in Lichfield through his 
long career on the stage, and it introduces 
many of the noted figures who were his 
friends. 


Music 


Burton, Jack. Blue Book of Broad- 
way Music. Century House, 1952. 350p. 
$5.00. 


Here is a valuable reference of high im- 
portance. One which traces the history of 
the Broadway Musical show through five 
decades. The names of every musical ever 
presented on Broadway and certain details 
pertaining to its production as well as a list 
of the songs in each production, and avail- 
able recordings. Mr. Burton’s sprightly text 
brings back each decade’s memories in all 
their nostalgic detail. 


Gass, DupLey. The Songs of Peter 
Rabbit. Frederick Warne and Com- 
pany, 1951. 3lp. $2.50. 


In these charming little songs Dudley 
Glass has made Beatrix Potter’s Peter Rab- 
bit live again. The songs are gay and humor- 
ous as well as sad when Peter’s adventures 
in the cabbage patch became trying. The il- 
lustrations are taken from the original 
edition of “The Tale of Peter Rabbit.” The 
tunes and accompaniment are easy and de- 


lightful. 


Goss, MADELEINE. Modern Music- 
Makers. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1952. 499p. $10.00. 


Thirty-seven composers who have enriched 
American music in recent years are here 
treated with authority and detail. In addi- 
tion to a complete write-up of their con- 
tributions and characteristics, this volume 
further enhances itself with photographs and 
specimens of manuscripts. The serious stu- 
dent of music as well as the well-informed 
reader will welcome this work by Miss Goss. 
This work will find its way into the authori- 
tative sources of modern music and thus will 
be a must for the university, college and 
general library. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


Biack, Max. Critical Thinking. 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. 459p. n.p. 

This is the second edition of a very good 
introduction to logic and scientific method. 
The author has included a number of dia- 
grams and provided plenty of exercises and 
questions at the end of each chapter. Logic 
is increasing in popularity at present and 
with the aid of this book an intelligent adult 
wishing to know what it is about can find 
out very satisfactorily by his own efforts. 
Mr. Black is an excellent teacher himself 
and has provided a book admirably adapted 
to self-study. 


BRUBACHER, JOHN SEILER, ed. Ec- 
lectic Philosophy of Education. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1951. 528p. $6.00, text. $4.50. 

This is a representative collection of pas- 
sages from educational—and other—philos- 
ophers of all schools. The editor is extremely 
fair and is not out to convert readers to any 
particular school of thought. Each chapter 
begins with a series of discussion questions 
to aid the reader in interpreting the ex- 


tracts that follow. All in all an excellent 
collection. 


CrawForD, Leonipas W. River of 


Water. Pageant Press, 1952. 244p. 
$3.00. 


“Like springs from the earth, feelings and 
emotions bubble up—take on written form 
—.” From the streams of Biblical, English 
and American literature selections and in- 
terpretations bring enrichment of under- 
standing, insight and appreciation. The basis 
is spiritual, and too deeply religious to 
tolerate sectarianism. For personal reading. 


FREEMAN, EUGENE and APPEL, Da- 
vip. The Great Ideas of Plato. Lantern 
Press, 1952. 219p. $3.00. 

A collection of somewhat brief extracts 
from the “Dialogues” arranged in topical 
order with a good deal of running comment 
interspersed. The explanations are clear and 
factual and fairly simple passages from 
Plato have been used. The book might serve 
as a good introduction to Plato’s thought 
for a great many people who are unacqua- 
inted with philosophy but feel they would 
like to know what the men had to say. 


GARRISON, WiniFRED E. A Protest- 
ant Manifesto. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952. 207p. $2.75. 

Protestantism’s distinctive affirmations, 
namely, justification by faith, the freedom 
and vocation of the Christian man, the 
priesthood of all believers, the sufficiency of 
the Bible, are clearly stated and ably de- 
fended by a profound scholar and provoca- 
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tive teacher making this book a must for 
those who desire authentic information and 
fruitful knowledge in respect to these af- 
firmations as well as beliefs and denials. 


Hacstotz, Gineon Davin and Hac- 
stotz, Hitpa Boetrcuer. Heroes of 
the Reformation. Pacific Press Publi- 
cation Association, 1951. 318p. $3.25. 

Forty three heroes of the Reformation, the 
majority (18) from England and Scotland, 
the remainder from Bohemia, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Poland, Scandinavia, 
Spain, and Switzerland, an ensemble of per- 
sonalities who through beliefs, convictions 
and martyrdom demonstrated valiantly the 
spirit of the Reformation meriting the Beati- 
tude, “Blessed are they which are persecuted 


for righteousness’ sake for theirs is the king- 
dom of God.” 


Wore, RoLitanp Emerson. Men of 
Prophetic Fire. Beacon Press, 1951. 
325p. $3.50. 


Designed especially for young people and 
written in modern style against the back 


drop of Old Testament history, seven 
Prophets are presented including Hosea, 
“the farmer-preacher,” Micah, “the Paul 


Revere of Judah,” Jeremiah, “God’s rebel,” 
Jonah, “the runaway Prophet,” with a chap- 
ter entitled Prophets of Later Centuries 
which includes Jesus whose Sermon on the 
Mount “offers the Magna Carta of religion.” 


Reference 


Burke, Repmonp A. What Is the 
Index? Bruce Publishing Company, 
1952. 129p. $2.75. 

One of the most polemical questions con- 
cerning the Catholic Church is that of its 
control of reading. This is the work which 
will answer those questions from an author- 
itative standpoint. Prepared as a guide both 
for non-Catholics and Catholics, What Is the 
Index gives a historical treatment of the sub- 
ject and comes right down to the present 
time with a picture of the book world today, 
the stand of the Catholic Church in that 
world towards reading. This book should be 
on the book shelves of anyone who considers 
himself as one having a liberal or general 
education. 


Gaynor, Frank. The New Military 
and Naval Dictionary. Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 296p. $6.00. 

This authoritative work is prepared with 
the assistance of eminent military personnel 
and covers, as far as possible in keeping 
with defense security, all branches of the 


armed services. Illustrated with charts and 
tables. 











GENTLE, Ernest J. and CHAPEL, 


CuHarLes Epwarp, Revisors. Baugh- 
man’s Aviation Dictionary and Refer- 
ence Guide. 3rd Ed. Aero Publishers, 
1951. 656p. $7.50. 


Technical terms are defined by authorities, 
reference material compiled by those closely 
associated with the industry. A valuable book 
for specialized groups in the rapidly develop- 
ing field of aeronautics. Photographs, dia- 
grams, and charts illustrate the material. 


Hyamson, Acsert M. A Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. E. P. Dutton, 
1951. 679p. $15. 


This is not a volume of biography but an 
index to biographical material in other com- 
pilations. It claims to include “every man 
or woman, not still alive, who has achieyed 
eminence ... from the dawn of history until 
this day in the twentieth century on which 
this preface is being written.” Although 
mainly an index to biographical material, 
there is enough information given about the 
person to identify him—dates of birth and 
death, nationality, and profession. 


Science and Mathematics 


BonNER, JAMES and GALsTON, AR- 
tHuUR W. Principles of Plant Physi- 
ology. W. H. Freeman and Company, 
1952. 509p. $5.50. ° 

A well-written elementary textbook, well 


illustrated, and very useful for all plant 
students. 


Buck, M. W. In Yards and Gardens. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 72p. 
. $3.00; $1.75. 


Many (about 200) living things such as 
birds, mammals, insects, trees, garden plants, 
etc., are treated in an elementary and in- 
teresting manner. They are illustrated by 
black and white sketches. Best suited to the 
upper elementary levels. 


Dopson, Epwarp O. Evolution. W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1952. 419p. 
$5.00. 

A brief but very good summary of our 


present knowledge of evolution. Fine for 
freshmen in college. 


McVaucu, Rocers and Pyron, Jos- 
EPH H. Ferns of Georgia. University 
of Georgia Press, 1951. 213p. $5.00. 

A very practical, elementary treatment of 


the 79 kinds of ferns and fern allies found 
in Georgia. For each fern, there are a one- 





page discussion and a one-page plate. The 
latter includes excellent line drawings of 
an entire fern plate and occasionally en- 
larged portions of a plant together with a 
map giving good distribution in good book. 
Of interest to all botanists, naturalists, and 
garden club members. 


SHERMAN, ALTHEA R. Birds of an 
lowa Dooryard. Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1952. 270p. $3.75. 

A collection of some of the most impor- 
tant nesting notes made by the late Althea 
R. Sherman since 1895. By an outstanding 
bird student. Of surprising interest to nature 
students everywhere. 


Srmmpson, GEorGE and Karka, Fritz. 
Basic Statistics. W. W. Norton Com- 
pany, 1952. 536p. $4.90. 

An attractive, clearly written text for stu- 
dents of business and economics, covering 


about four semester hours of elementary ma- 
terial. 


Social Science 


BACKMAN, JULEs and others. 
and Defense Economics. 
1952. 479p. $4.50. 


An interesting study of the impact of a 
defense program upon the economy. Special 
attention is given to the two problems of 
production and inflation. This readable book 
will be of intense interest to anyone who 
wishes to understand the present day econ- 
omic facts of life. 


War 
Rinehart, 


BucHaNnan, Lamont. A Pictorial 
History of the Confederacy. Crown 
Publishers, 1951. 288p. $5.00. 


A remarkable collection of pictures and 
illustrations. These are explained in simple 
language. Teachers attempting to make the 
war between the states “come to life” will 
find this most helpful. 


Ewsank, Henry LEE and Auer, J. 
JerFeRY. Diseussion and Debate. 2nd 
Ed. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 
492p. $3.50. 


The 1941 edition of this book was out- 
standing for its effective focus on the role 
discussion and debate must play in a free 
society. The new, which is a complete rewrit- 
ing, is even more effective in developing 
ethical, searching and logical argumentation. 
It is a splendid aid in developing what the 
authors rightly term “the tools of democ- 
racy.” 
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FaRJEON, ELEANOR and HERBERT. 
Kings and Queens. 2nd Ed. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1951. 87p. $2.95. 

An illustration in color and an amusing 
and informative verse about each of the 
British sovereigns from William I through 


George VI. Superbly done. 


Herrinc, Maisie. The Young Trav- 
eller in Ireland. British Book Centre, 
1952. 160p. $2.00. 


Ireland has always been the land of fas- 
cination for the native and the traveler. This 
is an account of two boys and a girl who 
visit the wonders of Ireland. Attractively 
written, the work has further appeal in 16 
pages of photos, a pictorial map and a pro- 
nouncing index. 


Masters, Rosert V. Stampography. 
Sterling Publishing Company, 1951. 
80p. $3.50. 

This album of stamps, maps, landscape 
sketches, and brief descriptions of individual 
countries relates stamp collecting to geog- 
raphy and history in a most unusual and 
thoroughly praiseworthy way. An ideal gift 
for the young stamp collector. 


Mutten, James N. Let Justice Be 
Done. Dorrance and Company, 1952. 
371p. $3.00. 


A consideration of the kinds of law prac- 
tice, with personal illustrative examples. 
Gives vocational information that might be 
of assistance in guidance programs. 


Newman, Puaiuie C. The Develop- 
ment of Economic Thought. Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. 470p. $5.00. 

Clearly written and well-organized, this 
book covers the many doctrines which make 
up the history of economic thought. The ap- 
proach is historical and comparative. The 
volume is highly recommended. 


PETERSON, FLORENCE. American La- 
bor Unions: What They Are and How 
They Work. Harper and Brothers, 
1952. 270p. $3.50. 


A fruitful combination of the history, de- 
scription of structure and policies of labor 
organizations told with precision and sim- 
plicity. It gives a remarkable amount of in- 
formation and is a book primarily for any 
one who has a genuine interest in the labor 
movement. 


Riptey, G. S. The Book of Games. 
Association Press, 1952. 236p. $3.00. 
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This book has valuable suggestions for 
game leaders along the line of group enter- 
tainment for boys and girls from the age of 
7 through the teens. Also, it contains hints 
for being a successful leader of games, 
simple explanations, explicit illustrations, 
and a wide variety of games active and quiet, 
indoor and outdoor games, contests and 
tournaments, stunts, magic tricks, and 
puzzles. A handbook for all youth leaders. 


SayrE, Lesuie C. Africans on Safari. 
Friendship Press, 1952. 264p. $2.50. 


The Joint Commission on Missionary Edu- 
cation of the National Council of Churches 
presents here a factual picture of African 
life and the work being done there by mis- 
sionaries. 


VESTAL, STANLEY. Joe Mack. Cax- 
ton Printers, 1952. 336p. $5.00. 


The biography of a “mountain man,” a fur 
trapper, Indian fighter and law enforcement 
officer of the Northwest. 


Younc, Pautine V. Social Treat- 
ment in Probation and Delinquency. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 
536p. $7.00. 


A fine casebook for court workers, proba- 
tion officers, child welfare workers and 
teachers of courses in juvenile delinquency. 
Thorough presentation of case histories adds 
considerably to the effectiveness of the book. 


Textbooks 


BarKER, JoHn W. and GLascoe, 
Paut K. First Year College Chemistry. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 
501p. $5.00. 

A textbook for college freshmen which 
uses the fundamental approach with little 
descriptive material. It is best adapted to 
chemistry majors. The periodic table is in- 
troduced early, as is atomic structure, and 
they serve as a basis for the course. 


Cartson, Frep A. Geography of 
Latin America. Prentice-Hall, 1952. 
569p. $6.75. 

This third edition is similar in organiza- 
tion to the previous one and contains about 
the same illustrative materials. The major 
revision consists of bringing up to date the 
textual material and the numerous statistical 
tables. This is a standard college textbook in 
the geography of Latin America. 


GarDINER, Mary S. The Principles 
of General Biology. Macmillan Com- 











pany, 1952. 657p. $5.25. 


A good college textbook designed for a 
year’s course. 


Havicuurst, WALTER, CoFrFin, Ros- 
ERT J. and Banta, Ricwarp E. Life in 
America. The Great Plains, New Eng- 
land, The Midwest, The South. The 
Fideler Company, 1951. $2.95. 


This series of geography readers consists 
of six volumes, one for each major section 
of the United States. Each volume includes 
(1) a historical background, (2) physical 
conditions of the land, (3) people and occu- 
pations, and (4) a short description of each 
state within the section. The readers are 
well written and contain abundant illustra- 
tive material. They should be of great value 
in classroom libraries of upper elementary 
and junior high schools as well as in school 
libraries. 


Lee, ALFRED M., Editor. Readings in 
Sociology. Barnes and Noble, 1951. 
4A7p. $1.75. 


Excellent manual of readings to supple- 
ment the text in a course in introductory 
sociology on the college level. 


McDermott, IRENE E. Homemaking 
for Teen-Agers. Charles A. Bennett 
Company, 1951. 492p. $2.96. 


This is an excellent text to use in in- 
troductory courses in homemaking for teen- 
age students. Chapters One through Seven 
and Ten deal with topics of interest to boys 
as well as girls. One of the most interesting 
features of the book is the film list at the 
close of each chapter. The book is attrac- 
tive and well illustrated. 


Weser, Rospert L., Marsu, W. 
WHITE, and MANNING, KENNETH. Col- 
lege Physics, New Second Edition. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 820p. 
$6.50. 


This text has been prepared for college 
undergraduate physics students of engineer- 
ing and science. Although the quality and 
quantity of problems included at the end of 
each chapter indicates a leaning toward the 
engineering student, the context of the vari- 
ous chapters is definitely designed for the 
general science student. Mathematically, the 
text is not too difficult for the non-engineer- 
ing student and should certainly furnish a 
good background course in physics. I believe 
the math prerequisite for this text should 
include plane trigonometry and plane geom- 
etry. 





Publications Listed 


ALLport, Gorpon W. The Resolu- 
tion of Intergroup Tensions. Commis- 
sion of Education Organizations, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 48p. $.25. 

ANDERSON, SHERWOOD. Dark Laugh- 
ter. Pocket Books, 1925. 196p. $.25. 

Bacon, Francis L., Editor. Our 
Democracy. Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany, 1946. 74p. n.p. 

Bacon, Francis L. Sweet Land of 
Liberty—A Graphic Story of Our De- 
mocracy. Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
1951. 24p. n.p. 

Bauer, Epiru, Committee Chairman. 
Understanding Our Youth: Some Do’s 
for Teachers. Department of Second- 
ary Education, College of Education, 
1951. 32p. $.35. ’ 

Better Understanding and Use of 
Maps, Globes, and Charts. Denoyer- 
Geppert Company, Unp. n.p. 

Bocorab, SAMUEL N. and TREVE- 
THICK, Jack. The College Miscellany. 
Rinehart & Company, 1952. 621p. n.p. 

Bono, Otto F. Floraison. D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1962. 97p. $.80. 
French Series. 

BRAMELD, THEODORE. The Battle for 
Free Schools. Beacon Press, 1951. 79p. 
$.50. 

BreEastTeED, James Henry and others, 
Editors. European History Ailas. 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 1951. 128p. 
$1.75. 

BREASTED, JAMES HENRY and others, 
Editors. European History Atlas— 
Student Edition, BH62. Denoyer- Gep- 
pert Company, 1951. 128p. $1.75. 

Camoens, Luis Vaz. The Lusiads. 
Penguin Books, 1952. 248p. $.65. 

CaswE.1, Houuts L., Editor. Num- 
ber II Practical Suggestions for Teach- 
ing. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952. 
107p. n.p. 

College of Education, University of 
Kentucky Bulletin of the “Bureau of 
School Service Education for the Task 
Ahead—March 1952” University of 
Kentucky, 1952. 144p. n.p. 
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Curts, Paut Hotyrop. Basic Ger- 
man—A Brief Introduction to the Ger- 
man Language. Prentice-Hall. 129p. 
$2.25. 

Davis, Ira C. & Others. Science—A 
Story of Discovery and Progress. 
Henry Holt & Company, 1952. 562p. 
$3.44. 

Dererrari, Roy J., Editor. The Cur- 
riculum of the Catholic College. The 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1952. 236p. $3.25. 

Deror, DaniEL. Moll Flanders. Poc- 
ket Books, 1952. 368p. $.35. 

Denoyer-Geppert 1952 Catalog—52 
Maps Globes Ailasses Charts Models 
Pictures. Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
1952. 64p. n.p. 

DENWORTHY, LEONARDS. Asia in the 
Social Studies Curriculum. Depart- 
ment of Education, Brooklyn College, 
1951. 44p. $.50. 

Douctass, H. R., Kinney, Lucien 
B., and Ruse, Vincent. Everyday 
Mathematics. Henry Holt & Company, 
1951. 

Drever, James. A Dictionary of 
Psychology. Penguin Books, 1952. 
315p. $.85. 

Duptarx, Georces. The Big Brown 
Bear. Simon & Schuster, 1947. Unp. 
n.p. 

Educational Records Bulletin No. 58. 
1951 Fall Testing Program in Inde- 
pendent Schools and Supplementary 
Studies. Educational Records Bureau, 
1952. 86p. n.p. 

FEATHERSTONE, W. B. Teaching the 
Slow Learner. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1951. 128p. $.95. 

Femicu, Jutius & Others. Algebra 
for Problem Solving—Book One. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. 
568p. $2.88. 

Fercusson, Harvey. Grant of King- 
dom. Pocket Books, 1952. 264p. $.25. 


GAITSKELL, CHARLES and MARGARET. 
Art Education in the Kindergarten. 
Charles A. Bennett Company, 1952. 
40p. $1.50. 
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Gates, ArtuurR I. & Others. Basal 
Pre-Reading: Here We Come—T each- 
ers Edition. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
128p. $1.24. 

Gitson, EtieNNE. Wisdom and Love 
in Saint Thomas Aquinas. Marquette 
University Press, 1951. 55p. $2.00. 

Goopwin, MicHaEL. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Opinion. Penguin Books, 1951. 
282p. $.65. 

Hart, Water W. & ScHULTz, 
VeryL. Solid Geometry. D. C. Heath 
& Company, 1952. 198p. $2.40. 

Hartcey, Ruta E. Growing Through 
Play—Experiences of Teddy and Bud. 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 62p. 
$.75. 

Hartiey, Rutu E. & Others. New 
Play Experiences for Children— 
Planned Play Groups, Miniature Life 
Toys, and Puppets. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 66p. $.75. 

Haycox, Ernest. By Rope and Lead. 
Pocket Books, 1952. 165p. $.25. 


Heaton, Marcaret M. Feelings Are 
Facts. Commission on Educational Or- 
ganizations, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1952. 59p. $.25. 


HeERzBERG, Max J. & Others. Work- 
book for Better English, Grade 7. Ginn 
& Company, 1952. 172p. $.88. 

Howes, Raymonp F., Editor. Women 
in the Defense Decade. American Coun- 
cil on Education. 110p. $1.25. 


Instruction in Map Use Should Be 
Increased. Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
1949, Unp. n.p. 


International Women’s Conference. 
Reichenhall, Bad—Germany, Septem- 
ber 25-30, 1950. 1951. 148p. n.p. 


Jackson, KATHRYN and Byron. The 
Little Trapper. Simon and Schuster, 
1950. Unp. n.p. 

Lazarus, ARNOLD L. Your English 
Workbook. Globe Book Company, 
1952. 96p. $1.20. 

Leavitt, HeLen S. & Others. Ad- 


ventures in Singing. Birchard & Com- 
pany, 1952. 128p. n.p. 


















































“Important MCGRAW-HILL Jeet 
YD 


ESSENTIALS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
By Artuur B. Mays, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
248 pages, $3.75. 


Deals with the historical facts, various types of industrial classes and schools, and the princi- 
ples and problems involved in the total field of industrial education. Recent developments in 
cooperative part-time training programs are treated as well as many other new features. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of carefully formulated questions designed to stimulate student 
thinking. 


ADOLESCENCE 


By Marcuerite MALM, and OL Is G. JAmison, Indiana State Teachers College. 
512 pages, $5.00. 
An excellently written, skilfully organized account of the teen-age period as a whole, this 
text considers the Adolescent and His World,—who he is and why he should be studied; 
the Adolescent and His Adjustment—physical, heterosexual, social, emotional, etc.; and the 
Major influences on the Adolescent—home, community, and school. Emphasis is on im- 
portance of influences in relation to the adolescent’s future life. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


By James E. DEEsE, The Johns Hopkins University. McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in Psychology. Ready in September 
A broad treatment of the psychology of learning, written from the point of view of the 
experimental psychologist and covering both human and animal learning. Emphasis is on 
experimental evidence rather than upon current theoretical “schools.” Recent experimental 


literature is stressed, and post-war experimental work on such topics as punishment, retro- 
active inhibition, etc. is highlighted. 


TEACHING IN THE MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
By F. G. MacomBer, Miami University, Ohio. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
cation. Ready in August. 


A clear, practical, modern text which describes modern classroom teaching procedures and 
gives the basic philosophy and psychology underlying such procedures. The text covers most 
aspects of classroom teaching, including unit planning, securing democratic control, class 
organization for work, evaluation, teacher guidance, introduction to the modern classroom 
curriculum, and basic psychology and philosophy in practice. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING 


By Rosert W. Ricuey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. 422 pages, $4.75 


An excellent text for introductory courses in education designed to help the student to be- 
come well-oriented to the field of education, to weigh critically the wisdom of entering the 
teaching profession, and to plan his career comprehensively and with insight if he desires to 
enter the teaching profession. Emphasis is placed on the planning of a career in education, 
the competencies required for teaching, and the function of education in our democratic 
society. 

Send for copies on approval 
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Do you get tired from too much sitting? Do 


you like plenty of leg and arm room? Do 
comfort, safety, dependability and spacious- 


ness rank high on your travel “must” list? 


Take a relaxing stroll through the cars . 


stop a while and visit with friends in other 











parts of the train. Enjoy a game of cards or 
a refreshing drink in the club car. In the 
quiet atmosphere of the diner order from a 
menu the food you want—food prepared on 
the train and served to you at the peak of 


its tasty goodness. 


Yes, for solid comfort that makes any trip 
. via the N. C, 


a travel treat, go by train. . 


& St. L. 


Se Rn mee el = 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway NCES 








